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Organization  and  Administration  of  Commercial 
Part-Time  Cooperative  Classes 

By  S.  B.  Carkin 

Director  of  Business  Education,  Rochester,  New  York,  Public  Schools 

IN  DISCUSSING  commercial  part-  number  of  hours  (generally  4  to  8) 

time  coSperative  education,  a  plan  a  week.  It  is  the  object  of  this  school 

whereby  the  most  recent  laboratory  to  increase  the  civic  and  vocational 

and  practical  experience  is  made  intelligence  of  its  students.  This 

possible  for  commercial  students  in  school  takes  its  students  from  busi- 

all  communities,  it  is  necessary  to  ness  and  sends  them  to  school  for 

distinguish  between  coSperative  and  a  very  limited  time  each  week, 

continuation  part-time  education.  Underthe  part-time  cooperative  plan 

The  part-time  continuation  school,  students  in  the  latter  part  of  their 

as  it  is  called  in  many  states,  is  that  course  in  school  are  recommended 

school  created  by  to  office  positions  where  they  work 
Distinction  the  law  of  the  for  a  given  salary  part  of  the  time 
Between  state  which  re-  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

“Cooperative*’  quires  boys  and  It  is  the  object  of  this  plan  to  provide 
and  girls  who  have  left  practical  experience  for  the  student 

“Continuation”  the  regular  day  before  he  is  graduated  in  order  that 
school  to  attend  he  may  be  a  better  worker,  also  a 
the  continuation  school  a  certain  more  valuable  member  of  society 
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when  he  is  graduated.  This  plan 
takes  students  during  their  senior 
year  and  places  them  in  business  for 
part  of  the  time,  that  they  may  have 
opportunity  to  gain  actual  business 
experience. 

It  is  the  commercial  cooperative 
part-time  plan  which  is  to  be  given 
consideration  in  this 
Cooperative  article.  While  space 
Part-Time  will  not  permit  much 
Plan  of  the  history  of  this 

plan,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  Dean  Schneider 
of  the  School  of  Engineering,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  was  the  first 
to  work  the  plan  out  in  this  country. 
The  plan  is  still  in  operation  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletins  should  be  obtained 
by  those  who  care  to  go  further  into 
the  history  of  the  idea:  “Part-time 
Commercial  Courses,”  by  W.  E. 
Bartholomew.  A  paper  read  at  St. 
Louis  in  February,  1920,  and  pub¬ 
lished  (Bulletin  No.  29)  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  140  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
City;  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  50, published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  describing  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  plan;  Bulletin,  1916, 
No.  37,  also  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  describing  the  plan  in 
operation  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  1915-1916  tells  of  the  part- 
time  and  continuation  classes  as  they 
are  conducted  in  New  York  City. 

Since  it  is  quite  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  experience  is  a  great 
teacher  and  that  commercial  students 
make  better  office  workers  after 
having  obtained  practical  office  ex¬ 
perience,  the  problem  seems  to  be 
how  the  idea  can  be  inaugurated  and 
operated  rather  than  what  are  its 


merits.  .Accordingly,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  suggest  plaais  for 
organizing,  administering,  and  teach¬ 
ing  commercial  part-time  coSperative 
classes  in  secondary  schools.  These 
suggestions  are  based  upon  three  and 
one-half  years’  experience  with  such 
classes. 

Present  your  plan  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  and  to  the 
principal  or  principals 
Plans  for  of  schools  where  you 

Organization  wish  to  organize  class- 
and  Admin-  es.  It  will  be  quite 
istration  necessary  to  have  the 

full  support  of  the 
principal.  (Details  for  organizing 
the  classes  which  will  be  discussed 
later  may  be  used  as  an  argument 
here.  In  fact  many  of  the  points 
touched  upon  in  the  whole  article 
may  have  to  be  used.) 

Here  are  some  arguments  which 
may  help  convince  the  superintendent 
and  principals  of  the  merits  of  your 
plan.  The  teacher  of  the  part-time 
class  does  the  work  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  business  office,  which 
saves  the  expense  of  the  coSrdinator. 
It  costs  no  more  for  a  teacher  to  teach 
a  total  of,  say,  twenty-six  students, 
taking  thirteen  each  week,  than  it 
does  to  teach  the  whole  twenty-six 
at  once. 

Since  the  objective  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  is  a  vocation,  the  stu¬ 
dent  does  not  lose  anything  by  being 
out  of  school  part  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gains  much  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  His  viewpoint  and 
attitude  are  so  changed  and  his  book 
work  is  so  motivated  and  vitalized 
that  he  really  does  nearly  as  much 
school  work  as  if  he  w'ere  in  school 
full  time.  The  part-time  student 
does  not  lose  because  of  his  business 
experience;  on  the  contrary,  he  gains. 
The  plan  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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students  and  the  city  a  working 
laboratory  including  all  the  modern 
office  appliances  and  methods  and 
does  hot  require  a  cent  of  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  city.  Students 
may  graduate  under  this  plan  where 
otherwise,  because  of  economic  reasons, 
they  would  have  to  leave  school. 
After  the  superintendent  and  principal 
have  approved  your  plan,  approach 
the  business  men  on  the  subject. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  enough 
progressive  business 
Securing  the  offices  to  insure  job 
Business  Man’s  experience  for  the 
Cooperation  students.  If  the 
number  of  such  of¬ 
fices  is  limited  in. your  locality, select 
those  you  believe  will  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  proper  variety  of  training, 
and  arrange  for  app)ointments  either 
through  some  member  of  the  school 
board,  the  superintendent,  or  the 
principal. 

If  your  locality  is  fairly  large, 
arrange  with  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  to  have  a  circular  letter  sent 
to  all  the  larger  offices.  This  letter 
should  explain  briefly  the  proposed 
plan  and  ask  for  cooperation  in  the 
matter.  These  letters  should  bring 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  replies  which 
when  followed  up  with  personal 
interviews  ought  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quired  positions  for  the  beginning 
group.  The  following  letter  may  be 
used  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  other  agency  to  interest  business 
offices  in  the  plan: 

Gentletnen: 

The  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  put 
into  operation  a  part-time  plan  for  high  school 
commercial  students. 

This  plan  of  education  provides  for  a  weekly 
alternation  between  school  and  work.  Two  boys 
or  two  girls  work  as  a  unit  in  a  given  position. 
While  one  is  in  school  the  other  is  employed  on 
the  job,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  end  of  each  week 


they  exchange  places  and  consult  each  other  as  I 

to  their  respective  duties  during  the  week.  j 

The  purpose  is  to  assist  students  and  em-  I 

ployers  alike.  It  will  serve  to  hold  more  students 
until  the  end  of  the  full  commercial  course  and 
will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  get  actual 
office  experience  while  still  in  school. 

Business  men  who  participate  will  benefit 
by  securing  ofike  employees  who  otherwise 
would  not  yet  be  available.  The  type  of  service 
rendered  by  students  constantly  improving  their 
eflSciency  will  be  far  above  the  average.  This  i 

is  effected  by  the  close  co-ordination  between  | 

the  training  offered  at  school  and  the  work  done  I 

while, on  the  job.  Every  student  who  wilt  be  I 

thus  placed  has  had  three  years  of  high  school  I 

commercial  training.  I 

If  you  wish  to  co-operate  in  an  undertaking 
which  has  proved  successful  in  many  cities  and 
can  see  the  advantages  of  utilizing  the  services 
of  such  Students  in  general  clerical  work,  book¬ 
keeping,  stenography  or  typewriting,  kindly 
fill  out  the  following  questions  and  return  at 
once.  Arrangements  will  then  be  made  to  have 
a  representative  from  the  Board  of  Elducation 
call  upon  you  and  explain  the  plan  more  in 
detail. 

1.  We  are  interested  in  the  part-time  plan. 

2.  We  will  agree  to  engage _ students 

for . positions. 

3  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  representa-  j 

tive  from  the  Board  of  Education  call..  i 

4.  We  can  start  the  plan  with  the  begin-  i 

ning  of  the  school  year.  If  not.  when?  I 

Very  truly  yours.  I 


You  will  find  some  business  men 
wholly  ready  to  take  on  a  trial  group; 
you  will  find  others  who  must  be 
“sold"  on  the  plan;  and  you  will 
find  others  who  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  scheme  because  their 
office,  they  say,  is  so  different  from 
other  offices.  Along  with  the  first 
group  you  must  win  over  enough  of 
the  second  group  to  give  you  a  start. 
The  beginning — the  first  few  weeks — 
will  be  the  hardest,  but  after  you 
once  get  the  idea  planted  in  fertile 
soil  its  growth  will  surprise  you. 

Here  are  two  objections  which  are 
generally  used  by  the  prospective 
--  ^  employer.  (1)  “1  can't 

rkiff  arrange  a  pay  roll  with 

jec  ions  employees  on  it 

only  every  other  week.”  (2)  “If  I 
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EMPLOYER'S  REPORT 

on 

.  PA  RT-T I M  E  STUDENTS 


Name  of  Student . . . . . . Month  ending. 

Name  of  Finn . . . .  . . . 


If  the  student  is  above  the  average  in  any  of  the  following,  kindly 
note  by  using  such  terms  ais,  “Good”  or  “Excellent” 

If  the  student  is  deficient,  make  a  corresponding  notation,  in  order 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  remedy  the  trouble,  if  possible. 

Suggestions  for 
benefit  of  students 

Remark!): 


have  two  people  (one,  one  week, 
and  one,  the  other)  on  a  given  job, 
there  will  be  certain  things  which 
happen  one  week  which  the  girl  who 
comes  on  the  next  week  won’t  know.” 

In  answering  number  one,  tell  the 
employer  (if  he  is  paying  the  student, 
say,  $11.00  a  week  every  other  week) 
to  arrange  to  pay  $5.50  every  week. 
This  will  be  regular  as  far  as  his  pay 
roll  is  concerned. 

In  answering  number  two,  suggest 
that  the  two  workers  get  together  for 
a  short  conference  every  Saturday. 


In  large  offices  students  gene-rtl'y 
gain  broader  experience.  However, 
sometimes  the  small  office  gives  the 
very  best  type  of  training.  As  has 
been  suggested,  pick  your  offices  more 
because  of  their  progressiveness  and 
willingness  to  help  train  students 
than  because  of  their  size. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  any 
fair-minded  business  man  that  busi¬ 
ness  must  continue  to  teach  students 
after  they  are  out  of  the  classroom. 
Students  in  our  high  school  commercial 
courses  are  still  children,  and  they 
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need  sympathy  and  help  from  the 
business  man  as  well  as  from  the 
teacher.  It  is  this  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  business  man  to  take 
some  time  to  teach  the  students  who 
come  to  his  office,  that  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  part- 
time  commercial  cooperative  plan. 
Students  must  not  be  exploited;  the 
business  office  must  be  willing  to 
contribute  something  to  the  students’ 
training.  Arrange  to  have  the  em¬ 
ployer  report  each  month  on  the 
part-time  students  in  his  employ. 
The  form  on  page  4  is  suggested  for 
this  report: 


Of  course,  as  has  been  suggested, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  sell  the  fair- 
minded  business  man  on  the  above 
proposition.  He  will  also  see  in  this 
arrangement  the  following  favorable 
conditions:  A  source  of  supply  other 
than  another  office  where  a  high  type 
of  prospective  office  worker  may  be 
obtained,  an  opportunity  to  train  a 
worker  who  has  as  yet  formed  no 
bad  business  habits,  an  opportunity 
to  train  tw'O  people  for  one  job  and 
eventually  select  the  better  worker. 
(Both  students  generally  are  kept 
at  the  end  of  the  period,  it  appears 
from  our  experience  with  the  plan.) 


(To  be  continued  n'xt  month) 


+  +  + 


The  Place  of  Shorthand  in  Education 

By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Peterson 

Humboldt  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


TN  THIS  country,  where  time  means 
more  than  money,  and  where 
efficiency  experts  are  ever  busy  seek¬ 
ing  out  new  and  improved  ways  in 
every  line  of  endeavor,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  efficiency  expert 
in  the  shorthand  world  will  soon  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  public  schools  a 
series  of  shorthand  texts  which  will 
be  extended  through  the  grades. 

Think  what  a  saving  of  time  this 
would  nean  to  every  boy  or  girl  who 
needs  to  write!  Every  eighth  grader 
would  be  writing  shorthand  from 
choice,  and  the  cumbersome  longhand 
would  be  relegated  to  the  rear.  Think 
what  an  advantage  high  school 
students  and  college  students  would 
have  in  their  ability  to  take  notes 


excellently  and  quickly!  How  easy 
it  would  be  for  an  eighth  grader  who 
found  it  necessary  to  earn  his  living 
to  take  a  little  speed  practice  in  a 
business  college  and  be  ready  for  a 
good  position  almost  immediately! 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  those  who  go 
through  the  public  schools  would 
have  practical  use  for  the  "winged 
art”  if  it /were  worked  into  the  muscles 
during  the  early  years  of  school  life — 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
some  of  the  things  that  are  now  being 
taught  in  the  grades. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  shorthand  will  become  a  general 
subject — a  convenience  for  the  many, 
and  not  a  special  subject,  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  few. 
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Contest  for  Commercial  Students 

National  Shorthand  Teachers’  Federation  Letter  Writing 
Competition  Open  Until  November  1 


officers  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial  Teachers’  Federation  are 
planning  to  make  their  next  conven¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis,  December  27-30, 
1921,  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
Hundreds  of  business  educators — 
leaders  in  their  profession — attend 
the  convention  each  year  and  know 
the  great  benefits  to  be  derived.  But 
what  shall  be  said  to  the  hundreds  of 
other  commercial  teachers  that  will 
induce  them  to  join  the  Federation 
and  likewise  participate  in  its  benefits? 
riiat  is  the  problem  the  officers  face. 
They  want  to  create  a  greater  interest 
in  the  writing  of  effective  letters,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  aid  of 
commercial  students  in  advertising 
the  Federation.  With  this  in  mind,  a 
letter  writing  contest  will  be  conducted, 
open  to  any  commercial  student  now 
attending  any  school  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

The  students  are  simply  to  submit 
form  letters,  containing  not  more  than 
350  words,  presenting  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  that  will  induce  commercial 
teachers  to  join  the  Federation  and 
attend  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  On 
the  back  of  the  letter  submitted 
should  be  the  name,  home  address, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school  the  contestant  is  attending. 
This  should  be  followed  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  address  of  one  of  the 
'commercial  teachers,  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  student  is  eligible  to 
enter  the  contest. 

As  soon  as  completed,  but  not  later 
than  November  1,  letters  should  be 
mailed  to  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  Con¬ 
test  Committee,  in  care  of  Mr. 


Robert  A.  Grant,  Odeon  Building,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

The  prizes  are  as  follows: 


First  Prizc„ . tiS 

Second  Prize . .  I  S 

Third  Prize . 10 

Fourth  Prize . 5 

Five  next  best,  each _ 1 


You  commercial  teachers  can  tell 
the  students  the  advantages  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Federa- 
How  to  Get  tion  and  how  you  will 
the  Informa-  profit  by  attending 
tion  Needed  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
vention  and  assist 
them  in  getting  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  needed.  Pupils  may  also  secure 
data  from  the  files  of  magazines  de¬ 
voted  to  commercial  education,  from 
those  who  have  attended  the  conven¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  general  secretary. 
Information  regarding  the  advantages 
of  St.  Louis  as  a  convention  city  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  Tourists’  Bureau,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Every  commercial  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  produce  a  real  letter 
in  competition  with  all  students  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Think  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  contest,  and 
think  of  the  honor  that  will  come  to 
those  who  win!  No  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  the  school,  enter  this 
contest.  Whether  you  win  or  not, 
the  effort  of  trying  will  be  worth 
much  to  your  class.  Will  you  try? 

Circulars  to  be  posted  in  your  school 
announcing  the  contest,  can  be  secured 
from  the  President,  Robert  A.  Grant, 
Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
or  the  Secretary,  John  Alfred  White, 
818  Monroe  Street,  Gary,  Indiana. 
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Schneider  Wins  Championship 

By  Charles  L.  Swem 


ON  AUGUST  25,  within  sight  of 
Niagara  Falls,  a  new  shorthand 
champion  was  crowned,  with  appro- 
priate  ceremonies.  Albert  Schnei¬ 
der,  a  young  Gregg 
writer  of  New  York 
City,  on  that  occas¬ 
ion  defeated  three 
previous  champions 
and  amply  demon¬ 
strated  his  right  to 
wear  the  crown. 

But  twenty  years 
of  age,  young  Schnei¬ 
der  breezed  into  the 
National  Shorthand 
Reporters’  Conven¬ 
tion,  pitted  his  ability 
against  the  pick  of 
the  profession,  and 

breezed  out  again, 
the  possessor  of  the 
highest  honors  of  his 
profession — not  to 
mention  a  suitcase 
full  of  medals  and 
trophies.  He  w’on 

four  first  prizes,  a 
third,  and  the  cham¬ 
pionship  trophy. 

Also  an  aeroplane 
trip  over  the  Falls. 

In  defeating  such  able  writers  as 

Mr.  Bottome,  champion  of  1909, 

Mrs.  Nellie  Wood  Freeman,  winner 
of  the  Adams  Trophy,  and  several 
times  world’s  champion,  Mr.  Jerome 
Victory,  previous  champion,  and 
others  of  reporting  distinction,  Mr. 
Schneider  established  a  remarkable 
record. 

He  was  by  far  the  youngest  contest¬ 
ant  competing  for  the  championship, 
which  lends  additional  significance 
and  brilliance  to  his  achievement. 


Three  speeds  were  rea<l  for  the 
championship  trophy — 200,  240,  and 
280  words  a  minute. 

On  the  200,  but  two  writers  quali¬ 
fied  within  the  five 
per  cent  of  errors 
allowed — Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der,  and  Mr.  John 
F.  Daly.  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der  made  but  twelve 
errors,  Mr.  Daly, 
thirty. 

On  the  240  dic¬ 
tation  ten  writers 
qualified:  John  F. 

Daly,  12  errors; 
Neale  Ransom,  21 
errors;  Albert  Schnei¬ 
der,  22  errors;  Jerome 
V’ictory,  24  errors; 
Nellie  Wood  Free¬ 
man,  38  errors;  E. 
A.  Reilender,  38  er¬ 
rors;  Willard  B.  Bot¬ 
tome,  44  errors;  Leon¬ 
ard  W.  Meyer,  49  cr- 
r  o  r  s  ;  W  .  A  .  J  . 
Warnement,  52  er¬ 
rors;  and  L .  H . 
Weisenburger,  62  er¬ 
rors. 

On  the  280,  three 
qualified — Schneider,  with  only  44 
errors;  Daly,  with  59,  and  Ransom, 
with  61. 

Mr.  Schneider’s  total  errors  for  the 
three  championship  “takes”  were 
78,  as  against  101  for  his  nearest  and 
only  qualifying  competitor. 

In  addition  to  winning  the  trophy, 
Mr.  Schneider  further  "cleaned  up” 
by  winning  the  215  medal  "take”  and 
tying  with  Mr.  Bottome  on  the  175 
dictation.  On  the  215  dictation, 
Schneider  established  a  world’s  record 


Albert  Schneider, 
World’s  Champion  Shorthand 
Writer 
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on  solid  matter,  211.2  net  words,  hav¬ 
ing  made  but  eighteen  errors.  On  the 
175,  he  and  Bottome  together  share 
the  new  world’s  record — 174  words  a 
minute — only  three  errors  each  in  the 
five  minutes’  dictation.  Schneider,  it 
will  be  remembered,  broke  the  pre¬ 
vious  world’s  record  for  solid  matter 
at  175  words  a  minute,  at  Denver,  in 
1920,  when  he  wrote  the  take  of  872 
words  with  but  eleven  errors,  an  ac¬ 
curacy  of  98.74  per  cent.  And  now 
he  and  Bottome  have  bettered  it  by 
almost  two  words  a  minute,  putting 
the  accuracy  mark  up  to  99.65  per 
cent. 


Mr.  Schneider  is  a  graduate  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City,  and  reports  as  a  free  lance  in 
New  York. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Weisenburger,  official 
reporter  at  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  another 
Gregg  writer,  also  qualified  on  the 
240,  the  175,  and  the  150  dictations, 
adding  to  his  already  noteworthy 
achievements  in  the  shorthand  field. 


A  unique  record  made  at  the  contest 
was  that  of  Miss  Evans,  head  of  the 
reporting  and  expert  department  of 
Gregg  School,  who  with  three  of  her 
students  qualified  in  the  “amateur,” 
150  event.  Miss  Evans  also  qualified 
on  the  175  dictation.  Miss  Urina 
Roberts,  Mr.  James  E.  Broadwater, 
and  Miss  Ruth  G.  Hart  were  the 
successful  contestants  from  Gregg 
School,  Miss  Roberts  coming  but 
twenty-seven  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  below  the  winner  of  the  event. 

Two  other  Gregg  writers  also  put 
themselves  and  their  schools  on  record 
in  the  150  test — Mr.  Kenneth  L. 
Polley  of  Scranton-Lackawanna  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  another 
New  York  High  School  of  Commerce 
graduate.  This  Amateur  Contest  is 
a  new  feature  of  the  National  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters’  Contests,  and  one  we 
hope  to  see  the  schools  back  heartily. 

Following  are  complete  results  on 
the  different  takes. 


AAA 

National  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association 

Report  of  Speed  Contest 

Niagara  Fall«,  Canada.  August  25,  1921 


PER¬ 

NET 

Total 

CENT¬ 

WORDS  A 

WORDS  ERRORS 

.NET 

AGE 

MINUTE 

280  {9  words  short) 


Schneider,  Albert . . 

. 1391 

44 

1347 

96.83 

269.4 

Daly,  John  K . . 

. . „.139t 

59 

1332 

95.75 

266.4 

Ransom,  Neale. . . 

. 391 

61 

1330 

95.61 

266 

240  (J  words 

01  er) 

1203 

12 

1191 

99.00 

238.2 

. „.1203 

21 

1182 

98.25 

236.4 

. . . . 1203 

22 

1181 

98.17 

236.2 

Victory.  Jerome . . 

. 1203 

24 

1179 

98.00 

235.8 
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PER- 

NET 

TOTAL 

CENT- 

WORDS  A 

NAME 

WORDS 

ERRORS 

NET 

AGE 

MINUTE 

. 1203 

38 

1165 

96.84 

233 

Reilender,  E.  A . . 

. 1203 

38 

1165 

96.84 

233 

Bottome,  Willard  B.. . 

. 1203 

44 

1159 

96.34 

231.8 

Meyer,  Leonard  W . . 

. 1203 

4‘> 

1154 

95.92 

230.8 

. 1203 

52 

1151 

95.67 

230.2 

Weisenburcer,  L.  H . 

.  1203 

62 

1141 

95.00 

229 

215  (/  word  short) 


.Schneider,  Albert.  . 

. 1074 

18 

10.56 

98.32 

211.2 

Victory,  Jerome . 

. 1074 

2t 

1053 

98.04 

210.6 

Daly,  John  F. . . 

. 1074 

33 

1041 

96.92 

208.2 

Freeman,  Nellie  Wood  .. 

. 1074 

33 

1041 

96.92 

208.2 

200  (J  words 

over) 

Schneider,  Albert . 

. . . 1003 

12 

991 

98.80 

198.2 

Daly,  John  F . 

.  1003 

30 

973 

97.00 

194.6 

175  (2  words  short) 

Schneider,  Albert . 

.  873 

3 

870 

99.65 

174 

Bottome,  Willard  B. 

. 873 

3 

870 

99.65 

174 

Reilender,  E.  A . 

.  873 

7 

866 

99.19 

173.2 

Warnement,  W.  A.  J. 

.  873 

7 

866 

99.19 

173.2 

Mendelkoch,  Alice . 

.  873 

7 

•  866 

99.19 

173.2 

Ransom,  Neale . . 

.  873 

9 

864 

98.96 

172.8 

Victory,  Jerome . 

. . .  873 

10 

863 

98.85 

172.6 

Meyer,  l^nard  W. _ 

.  873 

11 

862 

98.73 

172.4 

Keller,  Ben  H . 

.  873 

13 

860 

98.51 

172 

Evans,  Helen  W . 

.  873 

15 

858 

98.28 

171.6 

Armbruster,  C.  P . 

.  873 

17 

856 

98.05 

171.2 

Weisenburger,  L.  H... 

.  873 

18 

855 

97.93 

171.1 

Diehl,  Elnora . 

. 873 

21 

852 

97.59 

170.4 

George,  N.  M. . 

.  . .  873 

28 

845 

96.78 

169 

McCarthy,  T.  J . 

.  873 

38 

835 

95.63 

167 

150  (3  words  short) 

Armbruster,  C.  P . 

.  747 

1 

746 

99.86 

149.2 

Meyer,  Leonard  W _ 

. .  747 

1 

746 

99.86 

149.2 

Pugh,  Herman  N . 

.  747 

2 

745 

99.73 

149 

Weisenburger,  L.  H...  . 

: .  747 

3 

744 

99.59 

148.8 

Balcomb,  N.  H . 

.  747 

3 

744 

99.59 

148.8 

Mengelkoch,  Alice . . 

.  747 

4 

743 

99.46 

148.6 

Robert.*,  Urina. . 

.  747 

.  6 

741 

99.19 

148.2 

Reilender,  E.  A . 

.  747 

6 

741 

99.19 

148.2 

V^ictory,  Jerome . 

.  747 

6 

741 

99.19 

148.2 

Dupraw,  Martin  J . 

. .  747 

7 

740 

99.06 

148 

Evans,  Helen  W . 

.  747 

8 

739 

98.92 

147.8 

George,  N.  M . 

.  747 

8 

739 

98.92 

147.8 

Ransom,  Neale.__ . 

.  747 

8 

739 

98.92 

147.8 

Broadwater,  James  E.  .. 

. . . i..  747 

10 

737 

98.66 

147.4 

Cooper,  Edward  W . 

. .  747 

10 

737 

98.66 

147.4 

McCarthy,  T.  J . 

.  747 

10 

737 

98.66 

147.4 

Keller,  Ben  H . . . 

.  747 

14 

733 

98.12 

146.6 

Bengough,  Thomas . 

.  747 

19 

728 

97.45 

145.6 

Farrell,  Ray . 

.  747 

20 

727 

97.32 

145.4 

Polley,  Kenneth  L . 

.  747 

25 

722 

96.65 

144.4 

Diehl,  Elnora . 

.  747 

26 

721 

96.51 

144.2 

Hart,  Ruth  G . .  .  . 

.  747 

31 

716 

95.85 

143.2 

V 
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Standardization  of  Requirements  for  Credit  on 
Commercial  Subjects 

By  F.  H.  Bailey,  Franklin  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington 

[Read  before  Washington  Educational  Association,  Yakima,  n’jjA.,  October  tdZO] 

I  ‘'HE  TOPIC  that  has  been  given  into  the  cold  business  world  are  sub- 

me  to  discuss  is  the  standard-  jected  to  certain  definite  tests  set 

ization  of  requirements  for  credit  in  by  Mr.  Businessman.  Those  of  us 

each  of  the  subjects  of  the  commercial  who  have  been  over  the  top  and  done 

department  of  the  public  high  schools.  our  bit  in  the  commercial  activities 

Throughout  the  entire  state  men  of  to-day  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 

and  women  are  agreed  that  standards  what  the  requirements  are,  and  it  is 

should  be  established,  that  the  ideal  highly  fitting  and  proper  that  we 

is  worthy,  that  the  results  obtainable  should  carry  on  by  placing  our 

are  devoutly  to  be  wished.  And  the  knowledge  and  experience  into  such 

difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur-  form  that  it  can  be  made  available  for 

mountable.  We  who  teach  in  the  our  comrades  who  have  not  yet 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  of  reached  the  firing  line. 

Washington  are  peculiarly  favored  in  Lest  there  be  some  who  question 
approaching  a  task  of  this  nature,  the  importance  of  the  commercial 
Throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  when  we  subjects  in  the  public 

say  shorthand  we  mean  Gregg.  When  Importance  high  schools  of  Wash- 
we  speak  of  teaching  typewriting  of  ington,  let  us  con- 

we  mean  touch  typewriting,  and  the  Commercial  sider  for  a  moment 
text  used  almost  universally  is  “Ra-  Subjects  the  number  of  pupil 

tional  Typewriting.”  Wherever  book-  period  hours.  The 

keeping  is  taught  we  see  one  of  two  State  High  School  Directory  for 
textbooks  used,  and  they  are,  in-  1919-20  ranks  the  Commercial  De- 
variably  accompanied  by  the  same  partment  as  tying  for  second  place 
practice  sets  of  business  forms  and  with  Mathematics.  English,  of  course, 
papers.  Whether  we  use  the  one  ranks  first,  with  35,981;  Mathematics 
text  or  the  other,  they  are  both  based  with  25,625,  and  Commercial  with 
upon  the  same  fundamental  principles  25,499 — virtually  making  it  a  tie  for 
and  both  use  the  same  types  of  mer-  second  place.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
cantile  work  for  their  problems,  fact  that  Mathematics  is  a  required 
There  is  but  very  little  difference  in  subject  and  Commercial  elective, 
the  content  of  the  texts  used  for  teach-  To  ascertain  if  there  is  a  need  for 
ing  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Com-  standardization  of  the  amount  of 
mercial  English,  or  Commercial  Law,  work  to  be  done  for  each  credit  given, 
and  we  are  further  favored  in  that  letters  were  sent  to  fifty  different 
one  of  two  texts  is  used  by  a  majority  schools  asking  for  their  courses  of 
of  schools  for  teaching  each  of  these  study  or  syllabi.  Let  us  note  here 
subjects.  the  significant  fact  that,  even  in  this 

We  are  favored,  too,  by  the  fact  day  when  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
that  our  students  when  they  pass  out  to  the  filling  out  of  questionnaires. 
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every  man  responded' — many  of  them 
with  words  of  encouragement  and 
with  valuable  suggestions.  There  are 
392  high  schools  in  Washington  and  the 
fifty  selected  were  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  ranged  from  those  wdth  a 
small  enrollment  to  those  with  the 
largest. 

When  the  returns  were  tabulated 
it  was  found  that  some  students  were 
given  one  credit  for 
Standardiza-  covering  the  first  ten 
tion  of  Short-  lessons  of  the  Gregg 
hand  Periods  Manual  and  the  sup¬ 
plementary  w'ork  on 
these  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Writer,  while 
other  students  were  compelled  to  cover 
the  entire  twenty  lessons  of  the  Manual, 
Gregg  Supplementary  Exercises,  and 
considerable  of  Gregg  Speed  Studies. 
It  is  probable  that  the  latter  students 
spent  three  or  four  weeks  more  time 
in  actual  attendance  during  the  given 
semester,  but  in  practically  all  the 
schools  the  periods  are  the  same, 
though  part  of  the  time  may  be  spent 
in  a  study  hall  for  some,  and  for 
others  in  a  classroom. 

The  greatest  uniformity  for  any 
one  subject  was  to  be  found  in  type¬ 
writing.  Practically 
Uniformity  in  every  school  report- 
Typewriting  ed  the  same  require¬ 
ment  for  each  credit 
in  typewriting.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  thoroughly  worked  out 
schedule  arranged  by  the  textbook 
Itself.  But  it  affords  a  striking  bit  of 
evidence  for  the  case  before  us.  A 
si)lendid  proof  t)f  the  argument  would 
probably  be  evidenced  were  we  to 
adopt  some  form  of  state  commercial 
contests,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
adopted  recently  by '  Wisconsin.' 

■  Surely  the  returns  present' ample 
evidence  that  there  is  sad  need 
of  the  adoption  of  a  syllabus 
for  each  subject,  setting  forth  the 


mi ni mu  m  requirements  to  Ije  met  be¬ 
fore  a  credit  shall  be  given  in  every 
school. r  This  sylla- 
Necessity  for  bus  should  also  sug- 
a  Syllabus  gest  another  level 
to  be  attained  as  a 
minimum  for  certain  classes  of 
schools. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  syllabus 
would  stimulate  local  initiative  and 
increase  efficiency  in  many  ways. 
It  is  customary  in  practically  all 
states  to  provide  some  sort  of  an 
outline  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  public  schools.  These  courses 
of  study  have  varied  in  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  one  state  we  find  merely 
an  outline  of  topics  to  be  treated, 
or  books  to  be  taught.  In  contrast 
to  this  form  of  control  there  are  in 
certain  states  manuals  prepared  which 
form  a  most  adequate  basis  for  an 
improvement  in  the  teaching  which 
is  done,  especially  by  the  less  well- 
trained  teachers. 

In  one  state,  in  particular,  the 
state  office,  by  organizing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  most  capable  teachers  and 
supervisory  officers,  has  issued  a  series 
of  manuals  for  each  of  the  subjects. 
They  have  in  this  state  covered 
not  only  the  ‘subjects  commonly 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  have  provided  most  helpful 
courses  of  study  (syllabi)  for  the 
various  high  school  subjects.  In 
these  monographs  there  are  presented 
not  only  the  outline  of  work  to  be 
accomplished,  but  definite  plans  for 
the  development  of .  the  subject,  a 
discussion  of  the  purpows^or  aims  to 
be  accomplished,  and-  suggestions 
concerning  the  detail  of  method  to 
be  employed,  as  well  as  references 
which  will  'prove  helpful  to  the  less 
able  teachers.  There  is,  in  this  case, 
an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  local  authority  in  placing 
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before  its  teachers  a  summary  of  the 
most  successful  experience  available 
in  the  state — an  attempt,  in  other 
words,  to  capitalize  the  work  of  the 
more  successful  teachers  and  make 
their  practice  universally  available. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
outlines  and  methods  are  suggestive 
and  not  mandatory. 

For  five  years  the  writer  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  rural  village  where  such 
a  well-worked-out  plan  was  adopted 
for  the  entire  county,  and  the  teachers 
many  times  in  conversations  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
syllabi  furnished  and  the  great  help 
it  rendered.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  population  was  continually  shift¬ 
ing,  and  the  uniform  requirements 
for  each  month’s  work  made  the  task 
of  fitting  new  pupils  into  the  school 
routine  much  easier. 

An  objection  most  frequently  made 
by  teachers  who  oppose  the  idea  of  a 
standard  requirement 
Objections  for  each  credit,  or 
to  Syllabus  who  object  to  the  idea 
Answered  of  a  syllabus  being 
prepared,  is  that  the 
“problem”  of  two  teachers  in  the 
same  city  teaching  the  same  subject. 
Commercial  English,  for  instance,  is 
different.  There  is  a  proneness  to 
hide  under  the  shelter  of  that  bugaboo 
“their  individual  problem.”  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  “problem” 
can  be  so  radically  different  in  two 
high  schools  both  using  the  same 
text  in  Commercial  English  that  they 
cannot  effectively  use  the  same  sylla¬ 
bus,  though  one  school  be  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  other  a  shingle  mill 
district.  Commercial  customs,  com¬ 
mercial  terms,  commercial  papers, 
the  laws  of  sale,  the  principles  of 
psychology,  all  apply  with  etiual 


force  whether  the  student  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  lumber  industry  or 
the  automobile  industry.  The  same 
thing  will  apply  to  the  work  in  book¬ 
keeping  or  stenography.  The  human 
element  and  the  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  well  as  the  methods,  apply 
equally  well  in  either  case,  whether 
the  environment  be  salty,  open  prairie, 
or  the  sooty  smoke  of  the  mining  and 
railroad  center. 

“We  should  steadily  move  toward 
the  time  when  the  course  of  study 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  guide  to  the 
teacher  in  every  sense  of  that  word. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher 
shall  not  be  given  opportunity  for 
individual  expression,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  course  of  study  should, 
in  the  first  place,  quite  clearly  define 
the  boundaries  wherein  the  teacher 
is  expected  to  work,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  should  give  her  a  series 
of  very  definite  suggestions  as  to  how 
she  can  achieve  results,  always  with 
the  reservation  that  if  she  can  de¬ 
vise  a  better  method  and  defend 
it  she  is  fully  at  liberty  to  use  it. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  are  comparatively  young 
and  untrained.  They  can  do  excel¬ 
lent  work  if  they  are  given  specific 
directions  and  help,  but  they  are  not 
capable  to  any  considerable  extent  of 
origination,  and  commonly  they  have 
not  the  time  to  work  out  new  devices 
even  if  they  had  the  capacity.” 

This  truth  will  receive  an  especial 
and  added  emphasis  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  almost  invariably 
the  poorer  teacher  is  required  to 
begin  her  work  in  the  smaller  schools 
where  she  does  not  have  the  help¬ 
ful  assistance  of  a  department  head 
or  a  supervisor,  or  even  an  outlined 
course  of  study. 

.•\s  a  further  justification  for  a 
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uniform  course  of  study,  the  following 
data  is  submitted 
Suggested  from  the  1919  Pro- 

Uniform  Course  ceedings.  The  fol- 
of  Study  lowing  gains  re¬ 

sulted  : 

I  Course  of  Study 

1  \fade  course  of  study  more  practical 

II  Teachers 

2  Increased  teacher's  interest  in  courw  of 
study 

3  Teachers  gained  better  knowledge  of 
course  as  a  whole  and  of  relative  values 

4  Promoted  professional  growth  of  teach¬ 
ers 

5  Teachers  did  better  work 

III  Superintendent 

6  Superintendent  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  abi'.itics  and  capacities 
of  teachers 

7  Superintendent  got  in  closer  touch  with 
details  of  schools 

8  Peace — avoided  friction 

IV  Administratives 

9  Developed  a  spirit  of  cooperation 

10  Knowledge  and  experience  of  teachers 
utilized 

11  Teachers  felt  more  closely  identified 
with  system 

12  Made  school  organization  more  demo¬ 
cratic 

13  Silenced  opposition  to  progress — a 
safety  valve 

14  Developed  appreciation  of  difficulties  in 
administration  and  supervision 

Business  men  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  situation  that  they 
wish  to  remedy 
How  the  Prob-  spend  very  little 

lem  May  be  time  in  idle  talk. 

Solved  They  appoint  a 

number  of  their 
most  capable  members  to  line  up  a 
plan,  the  best  one  they  can  devise, 
and  then  all  get  busy  and  put  it  over. 
It  rarely  ever  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
but  they  get  busy  and  do  the  best 
they  can  under  the  circumstances, 
and  later  improve  their  methods  as 
experience  teaches.  The  commercial 
teachers  can  very  easily  accomplish 
their  desires  if  they  will  follow  the 
methods  of  the  business  world. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 


appoint  competent  committees  to 
draft  comprehensive  syllabi  covering 
the  work  for  each  subject. 

There  is  no  phase  of  our  education 
that  is  more  important  than  the  work 
we  are  carrying  on,  and  a  very  vital 
element  in  insuring  its  success  would 
be  the  creating  of  the  office  of  Special¬ 
ist  in  Commercial  Education  for  the 
State  of  Washington.  An  intensive 
campaign  should  be  begun  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  office. 

Another  important  step  toward  this 
goal  would  be  the  organization  of  a 
monthly  bulletin  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  commercial  education  in  the 
high  schools.  There  are  plenty  of 
teachers  in  the  state  who  would  be 
more  than  glad  to  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  insure  its  success. 

Let  us  severally  and  individually 
inaugurate  an  active  campaign  and 
go  down  the  line  for  the  realization  of 
a  complete  syllabus  covering  each 
credit  given  in  commercial  work,  for 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education, and  for  the 
creation  of  a  State  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Bulletin. 

+  +  + 

Contributions  from  Teachers 

HE  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
will  be  glad  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions  on  matters  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  -shorthand  and  other  commercial 
subjects.  Developments  in  the  junior 
high  school  are  of  particular  interest 
at  present.  Shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  junior  high  school  present 
some  new  problems.  Teachers  who 
have  had  experience  with  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  these  schools  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  other  teachers 
in  this  rapidly  increasing  field  if 
they  will  tell  of  their  experiences. 
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xeachers’  certificates 

For  Profiiciency  in  Gregg  Shorthand 


Certificates  have  been  granted 
the  following  teachers,  since  the 
last  announcement. 

Mrs.  Mollie  J.  Abshire,  Butte,  Mont. 

Sister  M.  Aloysia,  Chicago,  III. 

Olive  J.  Andrews,  Chico,  Calif. 

Mary  E.  Arnold,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
M.  Adelaide  Arnwine,  Holicong,  Fa. 

Doris  Arlene  Baker,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Elaine  Gertrude  Barker,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Otelia  Barrow,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Car. 
Katherine  G.  Beam,  Santa  Monicai,  Calif. 

Albina  Adeline  Beland,  Reed’s  Ferry,  N.  H. 
Edna  M.  Berry,  Derry,  N.  H. 

V'erena  Black,  Walla  W’alla,  Wash. 

Iona  J.  Bowie,  Lisbon,  Me. 

Maude  G.  Bowman,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Florence  E.  Brewster,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Jennye  D.  Brown,  Denver,  Colo. 

Susie  C.  Brown,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gertrude  I.  Buchanan,  Venice,  Calif. 

Burl  Buckley,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Vivian  M.  Buster,  Pocatello.  Idaho 
E.  R.  Byrne,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Lillian  N.  Callaway,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Nica  Baker  Calvin,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Opal  Grace  Calvin,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Viola  Cannon,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Grace  C.  Carney,  Concordia,  Kans. 

Marie  Carter,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Bernice  A.  Commenatier,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Ruth  Compton,  Chico,  Calif. 

Eunice  H.  Congleton,  Pocatello.  Idaho 
Daisy  Conway,  Palestine,  Tex. 

Rose  Marie  Conway,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Alice  M.  Corfman.  Kennewick.  Wash. 

M.  Helen  Cowan,  Columbus,  Ohio 
.MIene  A.  Craft,  Chico,  Calif. 

Annie  Frances  Cross.  Ix>cke’s  Milks,  Me. 

Anna  L.  Davis.  La  Grange.  Ill. 

Teresa  Deitrick,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 
jean  Dickinson,  Santa  Fe,  N.  .Mex. 

Olive  Gertrude  Dingley,  Lisbon,  Me, 

Freda  Eldenburg,  Spokane,  Wash.  ,  ... 

Margaret  Englesby,  Sandpolnt,  Idaho 
Ruth  Epstein,  Haverhill,  Mass- 
Lena  Ford,  Newsirk,  Ark. 

Pearl  Fuller,  Mobeily.  Klo. 

I-ena  Giera,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Webb  Burnham,  Hampton,  Conn. 


Ralph  W,  Goodall,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Susie  J.  Goodwin,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Hazel  E.  Gray,  Chico,  Calif. 

Florence  E.  Hanson,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

.Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Hays,  Boise.  Idaho 
Lillian  Heard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

.•\da  Hiltabidel,  Denver,  Colo. 

•Sister  M.  Hortensia,  Creighton,  Nebr. 

Inez  L.  Huffman,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
M.  Esther  Jackett,  Hugo,  Colo. 

Alma  J.  Jackson,  Cliattanooga,  Tenn. 

Cieorgia  Roe  Jackson,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Ruth  S.  Jackson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  Jean  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Theodore  A.  Kauss.  S.  M.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
.'Mice  Marjorie  Kee,  Spokane,  Wash. 

L.  Blanche  Keegan,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Lucille  Mae  Keller,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Mildred  Kilbourne,  Capitola,  Calif. 

Bernard  Y.  King,  Moline,  Ill. 

Erma  Manila  Knemeyer,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Nova  Dale  Knight,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Sister  Teresa  Joseph  I-atham,  Butte,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Ruby  I-awrence,  Eldmond,  Okla. 

Helen  M.  Lonergan,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Ralph  Joyce  Masters,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Marcia  Hazel  McClintock.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Zeva  Mae  McDowell,  Prairie  Depot.  Ohio 
Mary  \.  Moore.  Fresno.  Calif. 

George  D.  Moyer,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Jessie  L.  Mulvey,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Regina  Paulson,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Rose  Peterson,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Dorothea  G.  Pickles,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Lucille  Ila  Pilot,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
I-ena  Power,  Chico,  Calif. 

Effie  Reif,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio 
Mary  E.  Rieger,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Florence  Rolfe,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eleanor  M.  Rucker,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Harold  J.  Runciman.  Williamsport.  Pa. 

Louisa  C.  Sala,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I-eta  R.  Schilling,  Chico,  Calif. 

Lois  Viola  Siegfried,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
<  )pal  Corbin  Sights,  Norman.  Okla. 

Levy  Burton  Sinclair,  Houston,  Tex. 

Lawrence  L.  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn 
Edith  E.  Snypp,  Auburn,  Calif. 

Mattie  M.  Stanley,  Dallas.  Tex.. 

Lucy  R.  Stigenwalt.  Santa  Monica.  Ca'it.  '  "  ■  ■ 
Clara  V.  Tegiver,  Denver.  Colo. 

Gladys  M.  Tasker.  Rochester,  N.  H. 

N’oma  Flo  Terrll.  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Torres.  San  Francisco,  Calif 
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New  English  Book 

Effective  expression”  by 

Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  a  new 
book  on  rhetoric,  (Gregg  Publishing 
Company)  has  been  pronounced  an 
‘‘epoch  maker”  because  it  commands 
two  distinctions  in  the  w'orld  of  Eng¬ 
lish  texts.  First  and  foremost,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  volumes 
of  its  kind  ever  published;  and, 
second,  it  emphasizes  the  application 
of  composition  as  a  medium  of  every¬ 
day  self-expression,  rather  than  the 
mastery  of  the  complicated  technique 
of  the  subject. 

Every  high  school  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  will  welcome  the  publication  of 
a  complete  text  on  composition.  How 
many  books  of  this  nature  that  are 
now  on  the  market  are  inadequate 
because  they  leave  important  topics 
undeveloped  or  even  untouched!  Mr. 
Rhodes  carefully  covers  .every  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  ‘‘Getting  Ready  to 
Write”  process  to  ‘‘Literature — the 
Finished  Product.”  He  takes  up  each 
in  its  logical,  natural  order,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  that  is  as  desirable  as  it 
is  unusual.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
successive  chapter  headings  will  con¬ 
vince  one  of  this;  The  Rhetorical 
Essentials  of  Composition,  Diction, 
'I'he  Paragraph,  Letter  Writing. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
first  chapter,  _  ‘‘Getting  Ready  to 
Write.”  It  should  prove  a  boon  to 
both  teacher  and  student.  It  takes 
up  that  ever-perplexing  question  of 
‘‘something  to  write  about.”  Mr. 
Rhodes  fully  understands  this  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  girl 
preparing  to  write  a  first  composition 
and  points  the  way  to  securing  sufifi- 


BOOK  REVIEWC 

Of  Interest  to  Teachers 

cient  material  from  the  three  sources, 
experience,  imagination,  and  reading. 
The  directions  he  gives  for  collecting, 
organizing,  and  developing  informa¬ 
tion  are  a  foundation  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  following  chapters 
of  the  text — particularly  those  on 
Narration,  Description,  and  Exposi¬ 
tion — as  well  as  an  invaluable  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  entire  subject  of  com¬ 
position. 

As  a  few  of  the  other  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  book,  we  cite  the  follow¬ 
ing:  the  accurate  definition  of  each 
principle  discussed,  the  well-chosen 
quotations  from  authors  of  all  periods, 
the  practical  exercises  that  follow 
each  chapter  and  that  may  be  used 
for  both  home  and  class  assignments, 
the  list  of.  approved  markings  to  aid 
in  the  correction  of  compositions, 
and  the  excellent  discussion  of  poetry. 

In  placing  emphasis  upon  expres¬ 
sion,  the  author  assumes  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  inspires  him  to  acquire 
ease  and  y^oise  in  all  forms  of  w'ritten 
and  oral  expression.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject-matter  is  simple 
and  direct  and  should  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  even  the  most  “disinclined” 
pupil. 

In  connection  with  the  stress  laid 
upon  expression,  we  should  mention 
the  admirable  chapters  on  the  various 
types  of  oral  expression — the  debate, 
the  several  kinds  of  speeches,  the 
play,  the  pageant.  All  these  are 
treated  fully  and  are  supplemented 
by  excellent  suggestions  for  planning 
and  staging  exercises  and  entertain¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  no  novice  in  the 
discussion  of  his  subject.  His  book 
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is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and 
teaching  of  English  literature  and 
composition.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  assistant  principal  of  the  Lafayette 
High  School,  Buffalo,  and  is  also 
lecturer  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  already 
published  popular  school  editions 
of  “Cranford”  and  “Barry  Lyndon,” 
the  latter  being  one  of  the  titles  in 
the  Living  Literature  Series.  (Cregg) 

+  +  + 

Junior  Occupations 
Analyzed 

'^HE  Research  and  Service  Center 
*  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  California,  has 
just  issued  a  booklet  by  Miss  Eva 
Jessup,  Franklin  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  C.  1.  Blanchard, 
Business  Manager,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Berkeley,  California — entitled, 
“An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  Juniors 
in  Banks.” 

Every  one  of  the  seventy-two  pages 
is  worth  careful  reading.  The  general 


information  given  affects  all  jobs; 
for  instance,  the  clerks  are  told  how 
to  handle  oral  orders,  telephone  mes¬ 
sages,  telegrams,  letters,  written  mem¬ 
oranda.  How'  to  handle  incoming  and 
outgoing  mail,  sort  mail  by  depart¬ 
ments,  assist  in  preparing  advertising 
circulars,  take  special  mail  to  post 
office  or  train,  code  telegrams,  answer 
buzzers,  answer  telephone  with  one 
hand  available  for  taking  notes,  speak 
distinctly  in  low  pitched  voice,  secure 
data  from  hies,  sort  data  from  files  and 
distribute  to  proper  departments, 
take  care  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
meet  and  care  for  customers — well, 
just  the  kind  of  things  every  office  as¬ 
sistant  should  know  how  to  do  ef¬ 
ficiently,  courteously  and  quietly. 

Miss  Jessup  and  Mr.  Blanchard  are 
experienced  teachers  in  charge  of 
large  commercial  departments  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  High  Schools;  in  addition,  they 
are  trained  in  business  requirements 
and  procedure. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Part-Time 
Education  Series  No.  3,  Bulletin  No.  4, 
valuable. 


Noth  ING  is  taught  until  it  is  learned.  Nothing  is  learned 
until  it  is  loved  and  willed  as  an  essential  and  indispens¬ 
able  portion  of  a  life.  And  since  none  of  us  lives  to  him¬ 
self  alone,  the  life  that  contains  this  learning  must  give  to 
others  or  die.  The  other  kinds  of  learning  will  not  die,  they 
do  not  need  to  d’e,  because  they  never  were  alive.  Their 
phrases  may  be  learned  by  rote,  may  be  carved  in  marble  or 
melted  into  bronze,  may  be  requir^  by  examinations,  and 
solidified  into  courses  of  study,  and  yet  they  never  come  alive. 
They  never  pass  from  heart  to  heart,  they  are  never  really 
taught.  Only  what  reproduces  itself  continously  by  passing 
from  one  to  another  is  alive. — Colin  A.  Scott,  Boston. 
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Bay  Path 

When  Springfield  was  a  pioneer. 

So  ancient  settlers  say, 

A  chain  still  linked  it  to  the  east. 

A  trail  to  Boston  Bay. 

Though  dangers,  fierce,  assailed  them 
Those  valiant  men  of  wrath 

Must  travel  oft  for  sustenance 
The  trail  they  called  Bay  Path. 

It  led  into  the  sunrise 
This  path  out  to  the  bay; 

To  those  heroic  workers 

It  brought  the  promised  day. 

.\nd  now  a  school  of  Business 
Has  for  its  name.  Bay  Path, 

•And  to  all  willing  workers 

Yields  the  treasures  that  it  hath. 

For  you  who  now  are  seeking 
The  path  to  wisdom's  sea 

You’ll  find  a  course  at  Bay  Path 
The  Open  Sesame. 

— Ruby  B.  Speer. 

.\nd  SO  it  has  been  for  twenty-four 
years  this  past  July.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Worthington  and  Taylor,  was  to  have 
been  completed  for  the  Alumni  re¬ 
union  this  summer,  but  the  work  was 
delayed.  It  is  to  be  opened  this 
fall,  however,  and  will  house  the 
rousing  meeting  that  is  being  planned 
for  the  celebration  of  the  silver  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  school 
next  summer.  There  are  ten  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet  of  space  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  thousand  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  building  to 
provide  room  for  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  attendance,  and  special  lighting 
and  ventilating  features  assure  ideal 
working  conditions.  It  is  only  two 
blocks  from  Main  Street  and  the  rail¬ 
road  station. 

The  Reunion  this  summer  was  held 
July  6  and  7,  and  was  attended  by 
about  a  hundred  normal  graduates. 
On  the  second  day  a  permanent 
Bay  Path  Normal  Alumni  Association 
was  organized,  officers  elected,  and 
Constitution  and  By-laws  adopted. 


If  you  are  a  Bay  Pathian  you  will 
want  to  get  in  touch  w'ith  some  of  the 
officers  and  take  your  part  in  the  big 
celebration  next  year. 

Bay  Path  Institute  Normal 
Alumni  Association 

Officers  KOR  1921-1922 

President . . . Harold  E.  Cowan(1913) 

Vice-President . M.  Charlotte  Doane  (1918) 

Treasurer . Eleanor  M.  Walker  (1916) 

Recording  Secretary . .Grace  Griffin  0917) 

Correspondence  Secretary . C.  F.  Gaugh  (1908) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

President . . May  L.  Abbe  (1909) 

Correspondence  Secretary . E.  F.  Berry  (1915) 

Treasurer . Minnie  Gannon  (1916) 

Mrs.  Julia  T.  Belding  (1912) 

REUNION  COMMITTEE 

Fred  Carney,  Chairman . . . (1917) 

Herbert  Allen . (1911) 

E.  F.  McKelligett . (1921) 

Rhea  Foisy...., . (1919) 

.\dele  Ranson . . (1919) 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Jason  Holman,  Chairman . (1919) 

Louise  Butler . ..(1920) 

and  the  Correspondence  Secretary. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Elizabeth  Aisenberg.  Chairman . (1913) 

Beatrice  F.  Stewart . (1918) 

and  the  Correspondence  Secretary. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Miss  B.  E.  Welch,  Chairman. . . (1908) 

Mrs.  Grace  AshwelL . . (1919) 

H.H.  Riddell . (1917) 

ALUMNI  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE 

Jennie  E.  Clark,  Chairman . (1915) 

T.J.  Milne . (1914) 

Ruth  Howe . (1917) 

25th  ANNIVERS.\RY  COMMITTEE 

Earle  Powers,  Chairman _ _ (1911) 

Nellie  Quinley . . (1912) 

Abbie  Neville . . (1915) 

Harold  Packard . . (1913) 

Allison  Dorman . . (1905) 
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gCHOOL  AND  PERSONAL  NEWS 

I'ound  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


COLUMBIA  University,  we  are 
authorized  to  announce  Ijv  the 
head  of  the  secretarial  department, 
Mr.  VV.  E.  Harned,  will  introduce  a 
Gregg  Shorthand  course  in  its  regular 
secretarial  courses,  beginning  with  the 
fall  term  1921.  The  Gregg  course  is 
the  result  of  a  present  and  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  system. 
Columbia  has  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted  a  teachers’  course  in  the 
summer  normal  session.  The  work 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  C.  \V.  Kean, 
head  of  the  department  of  shorthand 
•  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City,  and  Miss  Emma  B. 
Dearborn,  who  has  been  an  instructor 
at  the  University  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  new  course  is  planned  for  be¬ 
ginners  and  is  to  be  started  at  the 
opening  of  the  w'inter  session,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1921.  A  prerequisite  for 
entrance  is  high  school  graduation 
or  the  equivalent.  The  entire  course 
is  completed  in  one  college  year  of 
thirty  weeks,  and  it  should  be  taken 
in  conjunction  wdth  Typewriting  ’el-2. 
The  announcement  describes  the  work 
as  follows: 

Stenography  El-2 — Elementary  and 
intermediate.  6  points  each  Session. 

Fee  $48  each  Session. 

Section  2.  10-11  a.  m.,  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  F'riday. 
Room  507  Journalism;  1-2  p.  m.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Room  507  Journalism.  Miss  Ethel  A. 
Rollinson. 

Typewriting  El-2 — Elementar>'  and 
intermediate.  4  points  each  Session. 

Fee  $32  each  Session. 

Section  2.  11a.  m.-12  m.,  and  2-3  p.  m., 
Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  Room  601  Journalism. 
Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson. 


Before  receiving  credit  for  the 
courses  in  stenography  and  typewrit¬ 
ing,  students  must  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  elementary  English.  This 
examination  is  given  on  the  second 
Saturday  afternoon  of  the  winter 
session  and  of  the  spring  session. 
Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  English 
examination  will  be  required  to  take 
whatever  w'ork  in  English  the  adviser 
recommends. 

Before  receiving  final  credit  for 
stenography  and  typewriting,  stu¬ 
dents  must  complete  a  week  of  prac¬ 
tice  work  in  the  office  of  the  Director. 

For  the  combined  course  in  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting,  credit  is  given 
toward  a  secretarial  certificate  (see 
the  "Announcement  of  Secretarial 
Studies”).  By  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion  students  may  obtain  credit  for 
intermediate  or  advanced  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typewriting  courses  stud¬ 
ied  in  schools  other  than  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  At  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session  this  examination  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Harned,  509 
Journalism. 

Students  from  all  over  the  country 
will  welcome  the  introduction  of  the 
system  into  Columbia. 

AAA 

A  number  of  teachers  are  changing 
from  East  to  West  or  Central  States 
again  this  year.  Mr.  R.  W.  Ballen- 
tine,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  of  Albany  Business 
College,  Albany,  New  York,  is  coming 
to  the  Commercial  College  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Erwin  F.  Bitters 
goes  from  Menomonie,  Wisconsin, 
High  School  to  head  the  commercial 
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department  at  Titusville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  F.  C.  Brofee  will  teach  ac¬ 
counting  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
College  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  chang¬ 
ing  from  the  Porter  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Evansville,  Indiana.  Another 
new  member  of  the  Bryant  &  Strat¬ 
ton  accounting  department  staff  at 
Buffalo,  Mr.  L.  Broadwater,  has  been 
with  the  Link  Business  College  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  several  years 
past.  Miss  Mildred  A.  Wetmore,  for 
the  last  two  y^ears  commercial 
teacher  in  Idaho  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pocatello,  is  now  teaching 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  J.  R. 
Bennett  has  changed  to  Helena  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Helena,  Montana,  after 
some  years  at  Kinyon’s  Commercial 
-School,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

4  ^  A 

Miss  Rosetta  Turner  has  a  school 
of  her  own.  The  new’s  came  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  DuBois  paper  when 
the  Business  College  there  changed 
hands,  and  we  echo  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Pennsylvania  editor  in  his  write¬ 
up,  for  the  new  proprietor  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  active  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state.  Her  partner,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Kindig  is  an  expert  bookkeeper 
and  an  able  teacher,  so  that  both 
stenographic  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  continued  in  excellent 
hands  on  their  second  l^p  to  the  half- 
century  mark. 

I  AAA 

The  High  School  for  Girls  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  two  new 
teachers  this  fall.  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Haller,  who  is  teaching  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  j  comes  from  the  High 


School  at  Charleroi,  and  Miss  Mary 
K.  Frick,  the  new  bookkeeping  teacher, 
from  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania. 

4  4  4 

This  summer  C.  V.  Crumley  added 
Holmes  Business  College  of  Portland 
to  his  school  interests  in  the  West. 
The  pchool  is  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
having  been  founded  in  1887,  and 
although  not  the  largest,  it  has  always 
maintained  a  high  standard.  The 
school  is  now  called  Crumley  Business 
College,  as  is  his  school  at  Tacoma. 
Mr.  Crumley  and  two  assistants  w'ill 
handle  the  shorthand  w'ork  during 
the  first  few  months.  On  Mr.  Crum¬ 
ley’s  return  to  Tacoma,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
International  Business  College  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  will  assume  the  man¬ 
agement.  .  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
school,  and  instructor  in  bookkeeping. 
Crumley  is  one  of  the  “live  wires”  out 
on  the  Coast  and  he  intends  making 
Crumley  Business  College  one  of  the 
BIG  schools  of  Portland. 

4  4  4 

The  need  for  secretarial  training 
is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
by  commercial  schools  both  public 
and  private  all  over  the  country,  and 
many  are  taking  steps  to  give  special 
training  in  this  field.  Miss  11.  K. 
Phillips,  who  took  charge  of  Cham¬ 
paign  Commercial  College,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois,  last  spring,  is  making 
this  a  feature  of  the  school  work,  and 
her  owm  wide  experience  in  the  secre¬ 
tarial  field  is  a  great  asset  to  her  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  course. 
Just  before  going  to  Champaign,  Miss 
Phillips  held  responsible  positions 
under  Bishop  {Continued  on  page  46) 
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Mr.  Gregg’s  Trip  Abroad 

AT  Then  this  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Shorthand  Teacher  reaches 
its  subscribers,  Mr.  Gregg  will  have 
returned  from  a  three  months’  trip 
abroad,  where  he  has  been  even  busier 
than  he  would  have  been  in  America, 
carrying  out  plans  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Gregg  Shorthand  into  the 
business  schools  of  England.  The 
friends  of  the  system  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gregg’s  work  abroad 
is  meeting  with  a  splendid  response 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
schools.  Many  of  the  leading  teachers 
in  England  have  adopted  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  and  are  as  ardent  enthusiasts 
as  will  be  found  in  America. 

In  the  schools  in  which  they  have 
adopted  the  system,  the  Gregg  spirit 
is  just  as  dynamic  as  it  is  here. 
Mr.  Gregg  has  addressed  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers’  associations 
in  England  during  this  and  previous 
summers.  Even  the  teachers  who  are 
out-and-out  followers  of  the  older 
type  of  shorthand  systems  have  shown 
a  broadmindedness  and  a  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  new  system 
that  indicates  an  awakening  to  the 
possibilities  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Incidentally,  we  may  say  that  Mr. 
Gregg’s  conception  of  a  “vacation” 
is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
conception  of  it.  To  go  abroad  to 
England  and  work  night  and  day  for 
the  spread  of  the  system  is  a  vacation 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  change, 
but  to  the  enthusiast  every  day  is  a 
vacation — because  it  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-expression.  Anybody 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  intro¬ 


ducing  a  shorthand  system  into  a 
conservative  country  such  as  England 
will  appreciate  that  it  is  a  man’s 
size  jog  and  there  is  not  much  “vaca¬ 
tion”  to  it. 

+  +  + 

Our  Second  Year 

ARELY  does  a  magazine  or  a 
journal  find  itself  in  a  year.  The 
exception  is  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  which  begins  its  second  year 
with  this  issue. 

Just  one  year  ago,  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  a  sympathetic,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  informing  magazine 
published  exclusively  for  the  teacher 
of  shorthand  and  commercial  subjects, 
the  publication  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  was  conceived  and 
planned.  At  the  time,  conditions 
affecting  the  publication  of  a  new 
magazine  were  anything  but  favorable. 
Paper  and  labor  were  difficult  to 
secure  in  either  quantity  or  quality, 
and  more  than  one  successful  maga¬ 
zine  was  struggling  desperately  for 
mere  existence. 

But  the  coming  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  met  a  long  felt 
want,  and  there  was  no  question, 
even  at  the  beginning,  of  its  success. 
It  immediately  “took”  with  the 
progressive  shorthand  teacher,  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  h'or  it  com¬ 
menced  with  a  policy  that  could  have 
no  other  result. 

That  policy  was  aid  and  service  to 
the  great  profession  of  shorthand 
teaching,  a  profession  that  is  to-day 
for  the  first  time  receiving  some  part 
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of  the  recognition  that  it  merits.  With 
that  aim  it  started  out;  with  the  same 
end  in  view  it  begins  its  second 
volume. 

+  +  + 

The  Teacher’s  Professional 
Spirit 

The  biggest  university  in  the 
country — Columbia,  in  New  York 
City — has  had  a  record  attendance 
in  its  summer  courses.  More  than 
eleven  thousand  students  were  busy 
during  the  six  w’eeks  of  its  session 
studying  the  things  that  most  inter¬ 
ested  them  professionally.  A  teacher 
of  the  University  estimates  that  a 
large  majority  of  these  students  were 
teachers,  who  were  working  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  their  chosen 
professions. 

In  the  commercial  courses  the 
attendance  was  unusually  large.  Simi¬ 
lar  reports  come  from  the  Boston 
University,  the  New  York  University, 
the  University  of  California,  and 
other  large  educational  institutions. 
At  the  summer  normal  session  of 
Cregg  School,  Chicago,  which  is  the 
Mecca  toward  which  a  large  number 
of  shorthand  teachers  turn  every 
summer,  the  great  record  of  1919  was 
almost  equaled,  and  a  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  body  of  teachers  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  anywhere. 

The  fact  that  teachers  give  up  the 
biggest  part  of  their  vacations  to 
improving  themselves  in  their  art, 
either  subject  matter  or  technique, 
is  the  greatest  possible  tribute  to  the 
professional  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher’s  job  is  not  an  easy  one. 


It  makes  drains  on  the  nervous  energy 
and  strength  that  is  rarely  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  not  had  experience 
in  teaching.  It  is  an  indication  of  a 
depth  of  interest,  a  devotion  to  duty, 
and  a  conscientious  striving  for  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  that  is  not 
usually  felt  in  the  busy  marts  of  trade 
where  the  emoluments  are  generally 
far  more  attractive. 

What  business  man  will  give  up  his 
summer  vacation  to  study?  That 
teachers  in  such  large  numbers  do 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  vaca¬ 
tions  in  study  shows  that  they  have 
vision.  But  a  vacation  spent  in  study 
has  its  advantages  beyond  the  mere 
advancement  of  teaching  efficiency. 
Journeying  away  to  a  big  university, 
or  a  highly  specialized  school  like 
Gregg  School,  Chicago,  brings  with 
it  untold  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
in  other  directions.  New  surround¬ 
ings,  new  friends,  the  position  of 
being  a  student  instead  of  a  teacher, 
contact  with  others  enthusiastic  in 
their  profession,  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  famous  teachers,  has  a  regenerat¬ 
ing  influence. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
the  good  teacher  is  known  by  three 
things:  His  interest  in  his  profes¬ 

sional  magazine,  an  interest  outside 
of  his  profession,  and  his  attendance 
at  conventions  and  summer  schools. 

+  •f  + 

Have  you  read  ‘‘The  Making  of  a 
Secretary,”  and  ‘‘A  Day  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office”  given  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  Gregg  Writer?  Your  students 
will  enjoy  these  articles,  too. 
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California  High  School  Convention 

Report  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond 


The  annual  convention  of  the 
High  School  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
summer  session  of  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  Berkeley.  The  officers 
for  1921  are: 

Superintendent  Horace  M.  Rebok, 
Santa  Monica,  President. 

Arthur  E.  Chamberlain,  5«crc/ary. 

J.  Cloud,  Assistant. 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Olney  gave  an  address  that  proved 
to  be  the  keynote  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 

“Consolidate  or  close  down,  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  rural  schools  of  this 
state  unless  there  is  an  immediate 
relief  from  the  crisis  facing  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  ' 

“If  the  people  see  their  little  John¬ 
nies  and  Marys  returning  from  the 
closed  school  house,”  he  continued, 
“they  may  awake  to  the  realiza^on 
that  it  is  time  for  action  on  their  part. 
They  will  forget  petty  community 
jealousies,  do  away  with  red  tape 
requirements,  and  combine  several 
schools  under  one  teacher,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  this  will  be  better 
than  lowering  the  standards  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  letting  poorly  qualified  men 
and  women  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

“As  for  the  former  argument  of 
bad  roads  to  the  school  house — that 
will  be  met  by  the  constructive  work 
for  the  betterment  of  those  roads 
by  the  progressive  citizens  of  the 
community.” 

The  present  shortage  is  being  felt 
most  keenly  in  the  elementary  schools, 


Mr.  Olney  said,  but  the  shortage 
exists  in  the  high  schools,  too.  Amend¬ 
ment  16  saved  the  day  for  the  school 
teacher  to  the  extent  that  it  prevented 
the  lowering  of  salaries  to  the  pre-war 
level,  although  it  did  not  afford  the 
expected  financial  relief. 

“The/e  will  be  a  greater  shortage  of 
teachers  this  year  than  during  the  war. 
More  than  600  vacancies  are  expect-  ' 
ed  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
Teachers’  agencies  inform  me  that 
there  has  nev'er  been  such  a  situation 
in  the  State  as  is  now  thereatened.” 

Special  meetings  w'ere  called  by 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  Will  C.  Wood  and  the  Deans  of 
Departments  of  Commerce  in  the 
University,  to  formulate  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  high  schools  of 
commerce,  and  to  decide  on  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications  leading  to  the 
state  certification  of  teachers  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Cireat  respect  and  admiration  were 
expressed  for  the  work  done  by  the 
commercial  teachers,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Universities  to  give  a  course  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  leading  to  a 
degree.  Two  committees  w'ere  ap¬ 
pointed,  one  at  Los  .Angeles  and  one 
at  Berkeley;  these  committees  to  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  a  course  of  study  for  commer¬ 
cial  highs,  with  fixed  credits  on  each 
subject:  also  the  list  of  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  State  Teachers'  credentials 
in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 

In  a  later  report,  we  shall  submit  the 
recommendations  of  the  committees 
to  our  readers. 
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Omission  of  V  owels  and  Consonants 


THEORY 

I,  — Omission  of  Vowels. 

(а)  The  minor  or  unaccented  vowel  in  two  consecutive  vowels  not  form¬ 
ing  a  diphthong. 

(б)  The  circle  in  the  diphthong  u, 

(c)  The  short  u  or  ow  in  the  body  of  a  word  before  «,  nt,  ng,  »k,  nl,  nd. 

(d)  The  vowel  in  the  prefixes  be,  de,  re,  dis,  mis. 

(e)  The  vowel  in  per,  pur,  pro,  and  the  termination  age. 

(f)  The  vowel  «  or  oo  after  r  or  /  when  followed  by  sh,  ch,j. 

ig)  The  vowel  in  the  terminations  litiou,  tation,  dition,  dation,  niliott, 
'  nation,  mission,  malion. 

II.  — ('.ENKKAL  Conditions  of  \’owel  Omission. 

(а)  Between  two  reverse  curves. 

(б)  A  hook  vowel  between  t,  d,  r,  I,  and  p,  b. 

(c)  A  circle  between  p,  b,  and  a  horizontal,  or  upward  character. 

HI. — Omission  of  Consonants. 

(c)  D  When  it  immediately  precedes  m  or  f. 

{b)  T  or  d  when  slightly  sounded  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

(c)  D  in  Id  is  expressed  by  raising  the  end  of  1. 
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the(o)ry 


thc(a)tre 


^  p(u)nch 
^  b(u)nch 
^d(u)mp 


t(o)ngue 


C _ _  b(e)long 

b(e)inoan 


p(e)rhaps 
<^^^p(u)rplc 
^  pr(o)fit 
<C«,-'</produce 


^  bl(u)5h 
br(u)bli 
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axi(o)in 


reduce 


annuity 


sk(u)nk 

exp(ou)nd 


)(ou)nd 


■  inuininy 


r(e)bate 
d(e) press 


p(e)rchance 

_ ^|.(e)rple\ 

^  pcer(a)gc 
cartil(a)ge 


rr(u)tch 


del(u)gc 


By  VVillia 
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_calci(u)ni 


pron(ou)nce 


den(ou)ncc 


ni(i)sfit 


M(i)sguise 


prim(a)ge 

inile(a)ge 

^  client(a)ge 


^del(u)sion 
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dent(i)tion 
affect(a)tion 
A  expcd(i)tion 


.2^  found(a)tion 


perin(i)ssion 


aminun(i)tion  7accIam(a)tion 

indign(a)tion 


w 

bak(e)r 

sch(oo)l 


occ(u)r 

c(a)rve 


X=''^stagg(e)i 


'  ‘  dr(o)|> 

(r) 

^ _ p(e)xicil 

" p(c)dal 


^  t(o)pic 


b(a)ttle 


tr(ou)badour 


ribb(o)n 


a(d)n)ittance 


(d)venturc 


7  injec(t) 

. 

evic(t) 

(0 

foal 

fold 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  XII 

By  William  Wheatcroft 

Omission  of  \’owels  and  Consonants 


OBSERVATIONS 


I. — This  lesson  has  very  aptly  been  spoken  of  as  “the  elimination  of  the  nonessential,”  and  the  non- 
essential  part  of  an  outline  is  any  portion  of  it  which  is  not  necessary  for  its  correct  transcription.  This 
idea  is  followed  in  the  lessons  on  the  blended  consonants,  on  the  omission  of  r,  on  the  abbreviating  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  on  phrase-wTiting. 

(а)  The  rule  states  may  be  omitted;  therefore,  if  omission  would  lead  to  hesitation  in  reading,  the 
full  form  must  be  written,  as  in  eon,  cameo,  folio,  studio,  snowy,  coercion,  showy,  seraglio,  aerial,  cutio. 

(б)  We  have  the  circle  inserted  in  pew,  few,  liew,  cue,  imbue,  perfume,  puny,  acute,  acumen. 

(c)  Students  must  learn  the  conditions  of  omission.  It  is  obvious  that  if  omission  is  made  between 
two  straight  horizontals,  the  resulting  outlines  would  be  illegible;  hence  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
taken:  the  more  awkward  ow  is  replaced  by  the  “jog,”  and  the  u  is  inserted. 

(d)  The  omission  of  the  vowel  in  d — k,  d — g,  would  give  an  impossible  speed  form;  therefore  circle 
is  inserted  for  legibility,  as  in  decamp,  decry,  degradation,  degree.  A  good  way  of  remembering  where  the 
vowel  is  retained  in  re  is  to  learn  the  mnemonic:  re  K.  G.  &  R.  uNLiMiTeD.  Examples:  Recall,  regal, 
renew,  relic,  remote,  retard,  redress.  In  disapee,  disappoint,  and  their  derivations,  the  stroke  d  repre¬ 
sents  dis,  which  provides  a  convenient  joining. 

A  ge:  The  a  is  found  in  monosyllables,  as  in  stage,  wage,  sage.  When  one  vowel  precedes  age,  it  is 
dropp^  as  in  fol(t)age,  verb(i)age,  lin{e)age:  but  if  a  diphthong  precedes  the  age,  then  the  diphthong  is 
inserted,  as  in  sewage,  alloyage,  voyage,  dowager.  Observe  that  the  disjoined  age  may  follow  a  word- 
sign  as  in  usage,  clientage,  mileage.  Package  is  written  with  the  circle  in  order  to  make  it  distinctive 
from  baggage. 

(/)  Remember  that  the  omission  of  these  vowels  gives  a  certain  clue  to  the  word  represented,  as  all 
other  vowels — the  small  and  large  circles,  and  the  o-hook — would  be  inserted,  as  in  rash,  reach,  rage,  lash, 
leach,  lodge. 

(g)  We  have  already  had  shun  expre.s,scd  by  sh,  and  now  wc  have  the  omission  of  the  towel  between 
TaNE)eM  and  shun.  If  these  consonants  are  not  present,  the  vowel  is  inserted,  as  in  inflation,  privation 
probation.  When  a  diphthong  occurs,  it  is  inserted,  as  in  tuition,  intuition,  continuation.  If  the  root  word, 
is  abbreviated,  then  the  shun  is  added  to  the  root  word,  as  in  dup(licd)tion,  elab(ora)lion,  desig(na)tion , 
emig(ra)tion.  The  vowel  is  also  omitted  in  the  derivatives  of  wordsigns,  as  in  acceptation,  affe<tation, 
capitalization. 


II. — Although  optional,  thete  general  conditions  must!  be  learned,  (b)  Hook  inserted  in  one  of  a  pair, 
as  in  stoop  (stop);  droop  (drop);  in  tub  and  tube,  (c)  Does  not  apply  where  reverse  circle  for  r  is  written, 
as  in  barter,  bird,  period;  or  when  legibility  demands  the  insertion  of  the  circle,  as  in  palm,  bench,  bend. 
Path,  bid,  pen.  Pant,  balm. 


Ill — The  a  is  omitted  in  admire,  advice,  and  advance  without  Jpss  of  legibility  and  thus  prepares 
the  way  for  phrasing,  as  in  I-admire,  I-advance,  to-advise. 

(b)  Of  course  the  <  or  <f  is  retained  where  necessary  for  legibility,  as  in  feast,  vast,  beast,  least, 

(c)  Pairs  of  words  will  best  illustrate  this  htle.  .4  stroke  may  follow  the  Id,  as  in  folder,  embolden. 
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Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Theories  Underlying 
the  Shorthand  Tests 

'  By  Elmer  Hoke 

Professor  of  Education,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland 


AI^TRITING  shorthand  is  a  coni- 
’  ’  plex  process.  It  inv'olves  both 
motor  and  mental  aspects.  After 
analyzing  the  process  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  the  following  three  questions 
arise  which  must  be  answered  in 
order  to  measure  the  student’s  ability 
in  shorthand: 

1.  How  well  does  he  know  the 
system?  (“C”  tests  and  scale) 

2.  How  well  does  he  write  the 
system?  (“B”  tests  and  scale) 

3.  How  well  does  he  read  the 
system?  (“A”  tests) 

The  method  of  constructing  these 
tests  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  rules  and  principles 
1.  How  to  of  the  system  are  not 
Measure  ends  in  themselves,  but 
Knowledge  means  to  an  end;  that 
of  the  what  is  desired  is  not 

System  only  that  the  pupils  be 
able  to  state  the  rules 
and  principles,  but  that  they  know 
their  meaning  and  be  able  to  apply 
them  in  WTiting  words  and  phrases; 
that  the  proper  way  to  test  their 
knowledge  is  not  to  ask  pupils  to 
repeat  words  verbatim  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  paper,  but  to  ask  them  to 
write  words  and  phrases  and  thus 
to  discover  to  what  extent  they  use 
their  theoretical  knowledge  of  short¬ 
hand  in  actual  writing.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  rule  or  principle  of 
the  Manual  that  does  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  1,500  commonest  words 
and  phrases  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  By  testing  the  pupils 
on  WTiting  these  1,500  words  and 


phrases,  all  is  tested  that  is  worth 
testing  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  is  concerned.  They  include 
from  92%  to  95%  of  all  the  words 
and  phrases  w'hich  stenographers  are 
called  upon  to  write.  It  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  know  definitely  w'hat 
the  material  is  that  is  to  be  tested. 
Those  who  are  w'orking  on  similar 
tests  in  geography  or  history  have 
trouble  in  deciding  just  what  material 
the  pupil  should  be  expected  to  know 
— that  is,  w'hat  is  legitimate  material 
for  testing. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  1,500 
words  and  phrases  are  not  all  equally 
difficult.  The  necessary  data  will 
be  secured  and  a  statistical  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  each  word  and 
phrase  w'ill  be  made.  These  will 
be  arranged  in  groups,  each  group 
including  w'ords  and  phrases  of  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  difficulty;  each 
group  W'ill  be  printed  in  one  column. 
For  a  model,  see  the  Ayres  spelling 
scale.  The  finished  scale  will  be 
printed  on  paper  about  one  foot  by 
two  feet  in  size.  This  scale  w'ill  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  completed  in  less  than 
six  months.  From  this  scale  the 
teacher  may  select  w’ords  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  rules  of  any  lesson  or  group 
of  lessons,  or  any  part  of  the  system 
that  he  desires  to  test.  The  values 
of  the  words  will  be  known.  It  will 
be  a  simple  matter,  then,  to  construct 
tests  of  various  types. 

One  very  desirable  form  of  test 
— the  diagnostic — may  easily  be 
arranged  after  the  above  scale  is 
completed.  One  may  divide  the  work 
of  the  Manual  into  about  ten  main 
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divisions  and  select  a  number  of 
words  or  phrases  which  apply  the 
principle  of  each  division.  The 
diagnostic  tests  may  then  be  printed 
with  ten  exercises  corresponding  to 
the  ten  divisions  of  the  Manual. 
Each  pupil  will  receiv’e  a  score  on 
each  of  the  ten  sections  of  the  test 
as  well  as  a  total  score.  The  teacher 
will  know  in  advance  the  standard 
scores  on  these  several  sections  and 
will  compare  the  pupil’s  scores  with 
them.  This  is  done  by  comparing 
the  median  score  of  each  member  of 
the  class  on  each  section  with  the 
standard  score  on  that  section.  The 
teacher  will  then  be  able  to  ascertain 
on  which  sections  his  class  is  weak  and 
will  turn  back  to  drill  the  students 
on  that  material.  This  process  is 
like  that  of  the  physician  who  diag¬ 
noses  a  case,  finds  the  weakness,  and 
prescribes  the  remedy.  It  is  the  most 
important  form  of  test  in  any  school 
subject. 

For  mere  grading  purposes,  the 
teacher  may  use  any  one  of  the 
Vocabulary’  Tests — each  of  which  is 
a  random  selection  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  thus  determine  the 
relative  abilities  of  his  pupils.  He 
may  also  discover  whether  they  have 
equaled  the  standard  of  schools 
generally.  The  standards  for  the  ten 
vocabulary  tests  are  expected  to  be 
approximately  equal.  Two  sets  of 
standards,  at  least,  will  be  published: 
one  for  those  who  have  studied  short¬ 
hand  one  year,  and  one  for  those 
w’ho  have  studied  two  years.  It  is 
assumed  that  in  some  cases  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  knowledge  of  the  system  is 
allowed  to  deteriorate  the  second 
year,  in  dictation.  If  so,  the  teacher 
should  know  it. 

By  writing  ability  is  meant  the 
mechanical  process.  Knowledge  tests 
have  already  been  considered.  The 


purpose  of  these  “B”  tests  is  to 
measure  merely  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  the 
2.  How  to  outlines,  regardless 

Measure  Writ-  of  whether  the  pupils 
ing  Ability  know  how  to  write 
the  words.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
tests  shall  measure  exactly  the  process 
involved  in  taking  dictation.  The 
purpose  is  to  isolate  and  measure 
one  very  simple  and  definite  element 
which  belongs  to  the  larger  and 
complex  thing — ability  in  shorthand. 

To  measure  speed  in  writing  by 
a  dictation  test  requires  that  the  test 
be  giv'en  to  individuals,  not  to  groups. 
The  theory  of  individual  differences 
forbids  our  assuming  that  any  group 
of  persons  can  receive  dictation  at 
the  same  speed,  from  the  same  person 
at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  the 
personality  of  the  person  dictating 
has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
score  in  that  type  of  test.  A  standard 
test  must  be  impersonal.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  permitted  to  write  as 
fast  as  he  can.  And  his  chances  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his 
teacher  lisps  or  stutters,  or  is  a  good 
dictator. 

Another  point  to  remember  in  all 
test  construction,  is  that  the  test 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  very 
easily  and  quickly  scored.  The  keys 
to  the  “B”  tests  make  this  possible. 
In  a  dictation  test  this  would  be  a 
difficult  problem.  If  the  teacher  had 
any  difficulty  in  reading  the  notes  of 
the  pupil,  it  might  require  time  and 
study  to  know  how  much  ground  was 
covered.  Again,  the  dictation  tests 
being  individual,  the  teacher  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  timing  is 
accurate,  and  that  one  individual 
does  not  get  a  certain  number  of 
seconds  more  than  another.  More- 
ov'er,  individual  testing  multiplies 
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the  teacher’s  work  by  the  number  of 
individuals. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
the'  tri-interlinear  device  of  the  “B” 
test  was  invented.  The  purpose  is 
to  Rive  the  pupil  both  the  longhand 
and  shorthand,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  how  the  shorthand 
should  be  written.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  “B”  tests  requii'ed  the  pupil 
to  do  only  one  thing — write — but 
unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  also  must  read. 
So  far  as  is  know'n,  this  cannot  be 
avoided.  But,  at  least,  the  material 
has  been  put  right  at  his  pencil’s 
point,  so  that  he  is  not  required  to 
look  back  and  forth  to  hunt  his  place 
as  w'ould  be  the  case  without  the 
interlinear  arrangement.  Everything 
possible  has  been  done  in  these  tests 
to  isolate  the  one  thing  which  they 
are  designed  to  measure — speed  of 
writing.  In  addition  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  student  in  the  ordinary 
dictation  test  must  think  of  the 
context,  know  how  to  write  the  words, 
and  remember  if  he  gets  behind. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  part 
to  the  problem  of  measuring  short¬ 
hand  penmanship  ability:  it  is  the 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  the 
writing.  A  uniform  collection  of 
1,200  specimens  of  handw’riting  has 
been  made,  so  designed  as  to  make 
easy  and  reliable  the  preparation 
of  a  shorthand  penmanship  scale. 
This  will  be  similar  to  the  hand¬ 
writing  scales,  which  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  using  these  handwriting 
scales,  some  teachers  post  the  scales 
on  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  where 
the  pupils  may  go  daily  to  compare 
their  writing  with  the  scale.  This 
gives  them  a  knowledge  of  their 
progress  which  is  a  great  stimulus 
to  increased  effort.  The  same  method 


will  be  found  desirable  in  the  use  of 
the  shorthand  penmanship  scale. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  have  the  pupil  read  his 
own  notes.  His 
3.  How  to  success  in  reading 

Measure  Read-  might  depend  upon 
ing  Ability  his  notes,  that  is, 
upon  his  knowledge 
or  his  writing  ability.  The  purpose 
of  the  “A”  tests  is  to  isolate  reading 
ability  and  measure  that  alone.  Some 
persons  may  know  the  shorthand 
system  and  write  excellent  notes, 
yet  fail  in  reading.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know 
the  deficiency  so  that  he  may  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  reading  of 
notes,  requiring  the  student  to  prac¬ 
tice  until  he  approaches  the  standard. 

The  ordinary  way  of  measuring 
reading  ability  is  to  dictate  material 
to  the  pupil  and  require  him  to  tran¬ 
scribe  it  on  the  typewriter.  If  he 
succeeds  in  transcribing  it,  that 
proves  he  has  read  it,  but  it  does  not 
prove  how  fast  he  has  read  it.  That 
is,  the  transcribing  method  does  not 
make  it  possible  to  secure  any  timing 
on  the  pupil’s  speed  of  reading.  One 
who  reads  poorly  but  WTites  rapidly 
might  make  a  better  score  than  one 
who  reads  well  but  writes  slowly. 
In  the  “A”  tests  those  who  can  read 
notes  most  readily  w'ill  make  the 
highest  scores,  and  vice  ve^sa.  We 
assume  that  if  the  student  can  under¬ 
score  the  correct  word,  he  has  read 
the  context.  By  preliminary  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  has  been  proved  that 
if  the  pupil  can  read  the  shorthand, 
he  will  have  99  out  of  100  responses 
correct.  That  is,  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  in  making  the  choice  of  words 
is  only  1  %.  The  response  is  also  made 
as  simple  as  possible — merely  under¬ 
scoring  the  correct  word.  There  is 
no  conceivable  way  of  getting  evidence 
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as  to  whether  the  student  has  read 
the  notes  that  will  take  less  time. 
Compare  the  time  required  to  under¬ 
score  the  words  with  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  transcribing  method. 
There  is  no  known  w'ay  of  more  com¬ 
pletely  isolating  the  element,  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  correct  notes,  than  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  “A” 
tests. 

These  yardsticks  for  measuring 
pupils’  shorthand  abilities  may  be 
used  v'ery  effectively 
Why  Two  in  research  on  methods 
or  More  of  teaching  shorthand. 
Tests  of  Several  instructors  are 
Each  Series  planning  to  try  such 
Are  Needed  experiments  this  year. 

The  method  is  simple. 
There  must  be  two  proposed  methods 
of  instruction,  of  which  we  have  not 
determined  the  better.  The  experi¬ 
menting  teacher  takes  two  or  more 
sections  or  classes  doing  the  same 
work — let  us  say  in  the  Manual. 
The  first  test  for  each  of  the  sections 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  in  order  to  determine 
the  abilities  of  the  several  classes. 
The  instructor  then  teaches  the  two 
classes  for  a  definite  period  of  time 
— perhaps  a  semester — one  section 
by  one  method,  the  other  by  the 
other.  Then  he  measures  them  again 
at  the  close  of  the  experiment  to 
discover  which  class  has  made  the 
greater  gain,  and  concludes  that  the 
method  used  with  the  more  successful 
section  is  the  better.  Of  course,  the 
dependability  of  the  results  of  the 
research  nis  governed  by  the  ability 
of  the  research  worker. 

-It  is  obvious  that  the  teacher 
cannot  use  the  same  test  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  experiment,  because  pupils  may 
have  talked  over  their  mistakes  and 
memorized  parts  of  the  test.  It  is 


equally  obvious  that  the  tests  must 
be  of  approximately  equal  difficulty 
and  of  identically  the  same  nature. 
There  are  two  tests  of  the  “B”  series, 
and  a  third  may  easily  be  added. 
There  is  one  of  the  "A”  series;  a 
second  w-ill  be  ready  in  the  near 
future.  Of  the  "C”  series  there  are 
ten.  Fewer  would  have  been  ample 
as  far  as  the  tests  themselves  are 
concerned,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  ten  in  order  to  cover  all  the 
1,500  common  words  and  phrases, 
and  thus  secure  data  for  computing 
their  values.  From  the  vocabulary 
scale  it  will  be  possible  for  a  research 
worker  to  make  up  an  indefinite 
number  and  variety  of  tests.  The  one 
penmanship  scale  will  be  applicable 
tb  as  many  tests  of  the  same  individual 
as  may  be  desired. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  teachers  of 
shorthand  will  take  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  use  of  these  tests  and  in 
educational  research  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  educational  measures 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
instructor’s  equipment  for  his  work. 
The  teacher  who  informs  himself  on 
the  new  methods  is  the  teacher  with 
a  future. 

AAA 

Tentativ^e  Standard  Scores 

T  TP  TO  the  time  of  writing,  results 
have  been  secured  from  approxi¬ 
mately  two  thousand  pupils  tested. 
The  number  of  scores  from  each  test 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify 
one  in  putting  forth  “standards.” 
However,  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
publish  as  soon  as  possible  the  results 
of  the  use  of  the  tests.  These  results 
can  best  be  given  in  the  form  of 
“tentative  standards.”  It  is  probable 
that  these  tentative  scores  will  not 
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be  greatly  influenced  by  further  use 
of  the  tests.  In  the  meantime,  they 
will  be  serviceable  to  teachers  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Thus  a 
teacher  who  uses  these  tests  may  know 
whether  her  class  is  up  to  the  standard 
of  other  similar  classes  throughout 
the  country.  The  tentative  standards 
are  as  follow's: 

Stand.\rd  Scores  for  Those  Who 
H.we  Had  Shorthand  One 


Year  in 

a  High  School 

Test 

• 

Rating 

A-l . 

. 67  % 

B-l . 

. . 55.9% 

B-2 . 

. 69.1% 

Standard  Scores  for  Those  Who 
Have  Had  Shorthand  Two 
Years  in  a  High 

School 

Test 

Rating 

A..1 . 

. 80  % 

B-.l . 

. 73  % 

B..2 . 

. 80.5% 

These  scores  represent  the  median 
number  of  words  per  minute  of  read¬ 
ing  or  writing,  as  the  case  may  be, 
attained  by  all  those  whose  achieve¬ 
ment  on  these  tests  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 

Inasmuch  as  the  movement  for  edu¬ 
cational  measurements  has  not  hither¬ 
to  been  extended  to  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education,  there  may  be  some 
teachers  of  shorthand  who  are  not 
clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“median”  and  the  method  of  cal¬ 
culating  it.  For  this  reason  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  is  given. 

The  median  is  a  kind  of  average. 


Statisticians  use  the  term  average  in 
a  different  w'ay  from  that  in  which  we 
ordinarily  use  the 
Calculating  word.  There  are 
the  “Median”  three  sorts  of  “aver¬ 
ages,”  called  respec¬ 
tively  “mode,”  “median,”  and 
“arithmetic  mean.” 

To  make  clear  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  let  us  take  the  following  sample 
“distribution”  from  a  Class  Record 
sheet  for  Test  B-1: 

Class  Intervals  Frequencies  (/) 


101-110  0 

91-100  1 

81-  90  1 

71-  80  3 

61-  70  *6 

51-  60  12 

41-  50  7 

31-  40  2 

21-  30  1 

11-20  1 

0-  10  0 


For  •convenience  we  group  the 
scores  on  the  “class  record  sheets” 
into  what  are  known  as  “class  in¬ 
tervals,”  in  this  case  comprising  ten 
points  each.  By  the  term  “frequen¬ 
cies”  we  mean  the  number  of  “cases” 
(or  persons)  who  made  each  score. 
Usually  teachers  will  note  a  “central 
tendency”  in  their  distribution,  that 
is,  the  scores  will  tend  to  be  bunched, 
with  many  persons  making  about  a 
medium  good  or  fair  score,  and  a  very 
few  making  either  very  good  or  very 
poor  scores. 

,  Now,  the  teacher  will  naturally 
want  to  know:  “What  is  the  central 
tendency  in  my  class?”  That  means, 
the  teacher  will  be  more  concerned 
to  know  what  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  the  middle  of  the  class  are 
doing,  than  she  will  be  about  the 
few  exceptionally  bright  or  dull 
pupils  at  the'extremes  of  the  “scale.” 

The  first  way  of  stating  the  central 
tendency  is  the  mode.  The  word 
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“mode”  simply  means  “fashion.” 
When  most  women  wore  ostrich 
plumes  on  their  hats,  then  the  ostrich 
plumes  w’ere  the  “mode”  in  hats. 
When  most  pupils  make  a  score  of 
between  51  and  60  on  a  test,  as  in  the 
above  distribution,  then  that  score 
is  the  fashion  or  mode.  The  mode 
is  that  score  which  is  made  by  more 
pupils  than  any  other  one  score. 

The  “median”  may  be  defined  as 
the  score  made  by  that  pupil  who  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  class.  In  a  class 
of  13  pupils,  we  would  take  the  score 
made  by  the  seventh  pupil  as  the 
median.  Six  pupils  would  then  have 
better  scores,  and  six  would  have 
worse  scores.  The  easiest  way  to 
calculate  the  median  is  to  arrange 
the  papers  in  a  pile  so  that  the  papers 
are  graded  from  the  best  paper  on 
the  top  to  the  worst  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pile.  Then  simply  count  half 
way  down  the  pile  and  get  the  score 
of  the  middle  paper.  If  there  were 
an  even  number  of  papers,  say  20, 
we  would  w’ant  a  score  such  that  ten 
pupils  would  have  higher  and  ten 
lower  scores.  We  w'ould  get  this  by 
adding  the  scores  made  by  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  pupils  and  dividing  by 
two. 

There  is  a  second  way  of  calculating 
the  median.  In  the  sample  distribu¬ 
tion,  one  may  add  the  frequencies 
and  find  that  there  are  thirty-four 
persons  in  the  class.  Half  of  these 
would  be  seventeen.  If  we  count 
up  the  frequencies  from  the  bottom, 
we  say  1  &  1  &  2  &  7  equals  11.  We 
are  then  short  six  cases  of  our  seven¬ 
teen.  That  is,  we  must  go  up  into  the 
12  group  and  take  six  of  the  twelve 
cases — or  6/12  of  the  group.  Now, 
this  group  of  12  scores  are,  theo¬ 
retically,  evenly  scattered  over  an 
interval  of  ten  points,  from  51  to  60. 
6/12  of  the  group  would  then  take 


in  6/12  of  the  10  points,  or  5  points. 
Add  5  to  the  lower  number  in  the 
class  interval,  51,  and  we  get  56, 
the  median  score  for  this  sample 
distribution. 

The  “arithmetic  mean”  of  the 
statistician  is  simply  the  ordinary- 
average  which  everyone  understands. 
It  is  computed  by  adding  up  all  the 
scores  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
pupils. 

Educators  are  using  the  median 
rather  than  the  mode  or  arithmetic 
mean.  Why?  Because  the  median 
is  less  influenced  than  the  mean  by  the 
extraordinary  fact.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate.  Suppose  the  following  to  be 
the  values  of  five  institutions  of  higher 
education: 


Institution 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 


Value 

$.10,000,000 

250,000 

225.000 

200,000 

175.000 


Their  average  value  is  then  $6,170,000, 
while  the  median  value  is  $225,000. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  median 
gives  us  a  much  truer  picture  of  the 
situation.  The  median  is  a  “fact,” 
while  the  average  or  mean  is  never 
a  fact  at  all,  except  by  accident.  In 
this  case  the  average  is  far  from  any 
of  the  facts. 

The  standard  scores  given  here  are 
medians  secured  from  all  the  pupils 
who  have  taken  the  tests.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  compare  their  classes 
with  these  standards  should  compute 
their  medians,  and  compare  their 
class  median  with  the  standard 
medians.  Any  other  sort  of  compari¬ 
son  may  be  misleading.  Teachers  who 
are  interested  in  securing  further 
information  with  regard  to  statistical 
methods  as  applied  to  education  are 
referred  to  Rugg:  Statistical  Method 
Applied  to  Education,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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TEACHING  ORDERC 

Changes  of  Address  of  Commercial  Teachers 


TTNDER  this  heading  we  run  the 
^  names  of  teachers  changing  their 
location  or  address.  It  is  for  your 
information  and  that  of  your  friends 
who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 


and  to  know'  of  your  success.  Kindly 
notify  the  editor  of  the  changes  you 
make,  giving  the  name  of  the  school 
you  leave  and  the  one  you  are  going 
to,  for  listing. 


Teacher 


Former  School 


Present  School 


Leah  Saunders . . . .  High  School,  Mansfield,  Mass...  .  High  School,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Edith  McLean.. 
Thomas  L,  Anderson.. 


High  School,  Chariton,  lowa._ . High  School,  Ames,  Iowa 


Mrs.  Edith  Douglas  Fogarty. 
Mrs.  Lucille  Deemer._. 


Stone  Business  College,  New 

Haven,  Conn . 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y.„ . 

Magnus  School,  Providence, 
R.  1. 


Margaret  Seward _ _ 

M.  Alice  Innes _ _ 

Catherine  Maflifi . 

Lillian  Ryan . 

Gertrude  Pierson _ _ 

Ralph  Rea  Leuf . 

(graduate).. .  . 

Helen  M.  Perkins . . 

Florence  Meacham _ _ 

Louis  W.  Wilson . . . 

..High  School,  Bristol,  Conn _ _ 

Williamantic,  Conn.,  State 

Normal  (graduate) . . 

Mrs.  Susie  Code. . 

Roy  B.  Jacka . . 

Helen  Ammerman . . 

..High  School,  San  Andreas,  Calif  .. 

Josie  Burke . . 

Normal . . 

F.  E.  Wilson . 

Elaine  G.  Barker . 

..High  School,  Concord.  N.  H. 

Helene  Moore.. . 

Normal  (graduate) . . . 

L.  C.  Steele . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Chapman 
D.  W.  Alberson . 

..Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 

School,  Providence,  R.  I . 

High  School,  Oberlin,  Kans . 

.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Business  College. 

Madeline  Murphy _ _ _ 

T.  C.  Patterson . . 

C.  E.  Yost. . . 

Odette  Needham . . 

School,  New  York  City _ _ 

Hazel  O.  Garland.  .. . 

Electa  M.  Button . . 

..Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Normal  . 

Drake  Business  School,  Paterson. 
N.  J. 

High  &hool,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 
Richmond  Hill  Business  School 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

High  School,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

High  School.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
High  School,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


port.  Pa. 


N.  Y. 

.High  School,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


English  High  School,  Providence  . 

High  School,  Winooski,  Vt. 

High  School,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Morse  Business  College,  Hart- 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

High  School,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Dakota  Business  College,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn, 


High  School,  Charleroi,  Pa. 
Maple-Newton  High  School, 


VVill'am  A.  Donovan . Lawrence,  Mass . High  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Cora  L.  von  Doehren . . Cloverland  Commeraal  College. 

Escanaba,  Mich . High  School,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Howard  E.  Brooks . . . Salina.  Kans . Palmer  College,  Albany,  Mo. 

Theresa  C.  Haley . — Springfield,  Mass . High  School,  ^ugus.  Mass. 

Helen  Haynes. — . . . High  School,  Havana,  Ill. 

Laurine  Lee . . Lorain,  Ohio . Cloverland  Commercial  College, 

Escanaba,  Mich. 

Florence  A.  Watts . High  School,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,._ . High  School,  Cliffside  Park,  N.  J. 

Gladys  L.  Grorge. — . High  School,  Waybay,  S.  E)ak . ..Syracuse,  Nebr. 

Adah  Crumrine. . . Delaware,  Oiik>._ . High  School.  South  River,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Evans . . High  School.  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Ellen  J.  Whitcomb . . Holbrook.  Mass . . High  School,  Braintree.  Mass. 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL 


to  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


Choose! 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  go  through  life 
looking  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
instead  of  the  ugly;  for  the  noble,  in¬ 
stead  of**  the  ignoble;  for  the  bright 
and  cheerful,  instead  of  the  dark  and 
gloomy;  the  hopeful,  instead  of  the 
despairing;  to  see  the  bright  side,  in¬ 
stead*®  of  the  dark  side.  To  set  your 
face  always  toward  the  sunlight  is 
just  as  easy  as  to  see  always  the 
shadows,  and  it  makes**  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  character  between  con¬ 
tent  and  discontent,  between  happi¬ 
ness  and  misery,  and  in  your  life 
between  prosperity  and  adversity, 
between  success  and*®®  failure.  (101) 

Left  Behind 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 

{.Copyright^  1005  by  CharitB  Schrihnnr*g  Sont.  PrinUd  in 
thortkana  btf  permission  of  ths  puhlisherB.) 

Everybody  in  the  house —  in  all  the 
world  it  seemed — was  sleeping,  but 
the  V’andalia  Miler  sat  up  in  bed, 
staring  with  dry,  wide-open**  eyes  at 
the  wall.  The  dormer  room,  tucke'd 
up  under  the  roof,  was  stuffy  and  close 
and  smelled  of  heat  and  wall  paper  and 
rag*®  carpet.  Through  the  little 
window,  from  the  trees  and  grass  out¬ 
side,  came  the  steady  whirring  of  the 
tree  toads  and  crickets.  Suddenly  the 
stillness  was**  broken  and  the  campus 
clock  tolled  two.  As  the  harsh  note 
grated  on  his  nerves  his  heart  gave  a 
thump  and  he  threw  himself  back'®® 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  hot  pillow. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  must  shut  out 
the  world  and  forget.  But  he  couldn’t 
forget,  and**’-' you  can  shut  out  the 
world  with  a  pillow' — only  so  long  as 
y'ou  can  hold  your  breath.  He  slipped 
ov'er  the  edge  of  the**®  bed — that 
ridiculous,  high,  hot  feather-bed — and 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his 


elbows  on  his  knees,  blinked  at  the 
little  windows***  and  the  patch  of 
moonlight  on  the  floor  where  the 
Other  Man  lay  sleeping.  And  as  he 
w'atched  him,  snoring  there  comfort¬ 
ably  in  his  sleep,*®®  his  own  secret  re¬ 
turned  again  and  bit  into  him,  as  it 
had  returned  so  many  times  that  day 
and  night,  and  all  the  disappointment 
and***  bitterness  and  despair  of  it. 
And  he  felt  that  life  had  tricked  him, 
cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth 
and  put  him**®  on  the  outside,  and  he 
was  an  outcast  with  his  hand  raised 
against  the  world. 

When  they  had  arrived  that  night, 
w'ith  a  lot  of***  other  teams  that  had 
come  down  for  the  interscholastics, 
and  had  been  assigned  to  that  one  re¬ 
maining  vacant  room,  the  Other  Man 
had  told  him*®®  to  go  ahead  and  take 
the  bed,  because,  as  he  explained, 
a  miler  needed  all  the  sleep  he  could 
get,  whereas  a  bit  of  wakefulness***  the 
night  before  the  games  only  served  to 
put  an  edge  on  a  sprinter’s  nerves. 
“It’ll  make  me  start  quicker,’’  said  he, 
spreading  a  blanket**®  on  the  floor. 
That  w’as  just  like  the  luck  of  the  Other 
Man — to  give  up  something  and  after 
all  to  get  it  back  again.***  .\nd  the 
V’andalia  Miler  blinked  at  him,  and 
thought  and  thought,  and  wondered 
whether  the  Other  Man  would  make 
the  ’varsity  in  his  freshman  year.*®® 
For  the  Other  Man  was  going  away  to 
college  and  the  Vandalia  Miler 
couldn’t  go.  That  was  his  secret, 
which  had  been  his  for  only***  a  day, 
and  which  he  w’as  somehow  too  proud 
to  tell.  That  was  why  he  believed 
that  he  was  an  outcast,  a  pariah — 
why  a**®  shivery  abyss  yawned  be- 
tw’een  these  two  old  friends,  though 
you  might  have  thought  that  it  was 
but  a  yard  or  tw'o  of  rag  carpet  that*** 
separated  him,  sitting  there  on  the 
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edge  of  the  bed,  from  the  Other  Man, 
sleeping  in  his  blanket  on  the  floor. 
They  had  grown  up®®°  in  Vandalia,  in 
that  little  prairie  town,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning;  gone  swimming  together  and 
skated  and  rung  doorbells,  gone 
through  the  grammar  school  and 
into®*®  the  high  school,  and  then,  when 
most  of  the  town  boys  were  dropping 
out  to  go  to  work  and  the  ones  who 
were  going  to®®®  college  went  away  to 
prep  school,  they  had  decided  to  stick 
by  the  ship.  They  w'ould  stick  by 
their  town  as  long  as  they  could,®*®  but 
when  they  had  to  leave  they  were 
going,  not  to  one  of  the  State  univer¬ 
sities,  not  to  Chicago,  but  down  into 
the  distant  and*®®  glittering  East.  One 
didn’t  go  down  East  to  college  from 
the  Vandalia  High  School.  They 
were  about  the  only  men  left  in  the 
class  after®*®  their  sophomore  year; 
the  rest  were  girls — the  girls  they  had 
grown  up  with  and  written  notes  to 
and  divided  their  apples  and  candy 
with,*®®  back  in  the  kid  days.  Once 
there  had  been  a  cane-rush — some¬ 
body  had  read  about  one  in  a  book — 
and  two  legs  and  an**®  arm  were 
broken  and  one  boy  nearly  killed.  The 
girls  were  ordered  to  keep  out.  They 
jumped  in,  carried  water,  bandaged 
black  eyes  with  their*®®  handkerchiefs, 
freshman  girls  untied  the  freshmen  as 
fast  as  the  sophomores  tied  them  up — 
that's  the  sort  of  girls  they  were.  And 
he  and  the**®  Other  Man  were  the  only 
men  in  the  class  and  going  down 
East  to  college  afterward.  Probably 
you  do  not  understand  just  what  that 
meant.*®®  You  may  know,  perhaps, 
some  little  high  church  prep  school, 
built  on  the  top  of  a  hill  like  a  robber 
baron’s  castle,  where  there  are**®  just 
enough  men  to  make  up  the  teams  if 
each  man  play^  on  all  of  them,  and 
the  man  who  is  captain  of  the*®** 
eleven  is  generally  captain  of  the  nine 
and  the  track  team  and  leads  the  banjo 
club.  If  you  were  chosen  captain  gf 
the  eleven  in**®  your  freshman  yeai^ 
you  would,  of  course,  be  a  much  great¬ 
er  man  than  the  President.  But 


you  wouldn’t  have  a  lot  of  good-fellow 
girls*®®  to  watch  you  and  to  tell  you  so. 
And  the  Vandalia.  Miler  hati  both — he 
and  the  Other  Man, 

They  pounded  out  the  only  de¬ 
cent**®  eleven  the  school  had  ever  had 
and  a  nine  and  a  paper,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  divided  everything — just  as 
though  it*®®  was  a  Trust.  One  of  them 
would  write  the  editorials  calling 
down  the  faculty  and  the  other  would 
preside  at  the  mass  meetings;  he 
would**®  lead  the  mandolin  club,  with 
about  six  yards  of  satin  ribbon  which 
one  of  the  girls  had  given  him  tied  to 
his  mandolin  to  show*®®  that  he  was 
leader,  and  the  Other  Man  would 
lead  the  glee  club  and  sing  all  the  tenor 
solos.  And  at  last,  in  their  senior**® 
year,  they  got  up  a  track  team.  It 
was  the  last  chance  they  had — after 
June  the  deluge.  They  sent  to 
Chicago  for  real  running'®®®  clothes 
and  spiked  shoes — it  had  been  sneak¬ 
ers  and  trousers  cut  off  at  the  knee 
before  that  in  Vandalia — and  taught 
the  school  a  brand'®*®  new  cheer.  The 
merchants  put  up  the  money  to  send 
the  team  down  to  Pardeeville,  and  the 
night  before  they  left  there  was  a 
mass'®®®  meeting  and  a  dance  and 
speeches.  The  Vandalia  Miler,  blink¬ 
ing  at  the  torn  mosquito-bar  that 
covered  the  little  window,  smiled  grim¬ 
ly  as  he  thought'®*®  of  that  speech — 
of  that  droll  school  orator  of  theirs, 
older  than  the  rest  of  them,  with 
his  high  forehead  and  Henry  Clay 
scalp  lock,"®®  and  his  arms  outspread 
and  his  voice  in  his  boots:  “With  every 
heart  in  Vandalia  beating  for  you, 
every  eye  turned  down  the  prairie 
to"*®  the  South,  you  go — to  run  for 
Vandalia,  to  win  for  Vandalia,  and  if 
not  to  win,  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for 
the"®®  purple  ‘V’  upon  your  breasts!’’ 
And  he  and  the  Other  Sian  had  gone 
home  together  on  air  and  told  each 
other  how  they  were  going"*®  to  make 
the  team  when  they  got  down  to 
college  and  show  those  effete  Eastern¬ 
ers  what  it  meant  to  meet  a  real  man 
and — and'*®®  there  was  a  light  in  the 
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library  window  when  he  got  home,  past 
midnight  though  it  was,  and  his  father 
was  in  there  locked  with  his 

lawyer.  Something  had  happened.  It 
wouldn’t  be  announced  for  a  day  or 
two  yet,  but  everything  had  gone  to 
smash,  and  it  meant***"  that  the  Van- 
dalia  Miler  must  stay  behind  and  go 
to  work  in  the  hardware  store.  That’s 
where  they  had  arrived  at  last,  though 
his  father***®  would  have  had  him  go 
on  just  as  he  had  planned.  He  didn’t 
sleep  much  that  night,  and  he  had 
gone  down  to  the  train***®  the  next 
day  as  late  as  he  could  and  slipped  on 
when  nobody  would  see  him,  while  the 
girls  were  singing  and  waving  flags 
from'***  the  station  platform  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  leaning  out  of  the 
windows  and  laughing  and  waving 
their  hats.  And  here  he  was***® — 
where  he  had  longed  to  be — sent  down 
on  a  team  to  run  for  his  school  and 
his  town,  and  it  all  seemed  like  some¬ 
thing****  in  a  pantomime,  outside  of 
him  and  far  away,  unreal  and  part  of  a 
horrid  dream.  But  he  had  to  run.  It 
came  back  just**®®  as  it  did  every 
minute  or  two,  like  a  quick  pain.  He 
went  hot  all  over.  Those  others,  who 
were  going  to  fight  it  out****  with  him, 
were  all  sleeping  now,  just  like  the 
Other  Man.  He  must  hang  on  to  him¬ 
self — get  some  sleep.  He  gritted  his 
teeth,  squeezed***®  his  fists,  and  tol'd 
himself  that  after  all  they  were  kids 
and  he  was  now  a  real  man.  There 
are  a  number  of  things — he****  would 
begin  very  sternly — more  im]>ortant 
than  going  to  college,  and  a  ’varsity 
initial  won’t  help  you  much  before  a 
judge  and  jury  or  patch'*®®  up  any¬ 
body’s  broken  bones  or  tell  how  the 
market’s  going,  but — and  here  he 
slipped  and  raced  away  again — but  no 
more  will  a  Victoria'***  Cross  nor  a  rag 
from  the  captured  colors.  And  just  as 
long — just  as  long  as  there  are  men  in 
the  world  with  hearts  under***®  their 
coats  and  blood  in  their  veins  there  will 
be  somebody  to  work  the  last  gun  and  to 
head  the  forlorn  hope  and  fling  a  life'*** 
away  for  a  smile  or  a  cheer  or  a  bit  of 


ribbon.  And  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  he’s  got  on  a  cuirassier’s 
breastplate'*®®  or  football  canvas,  a 
running  suit  or  khaki.  And  when  the 
others  are  ready  to  go  and  the  band 
l>egins  to  play,  it  isn’t  any'***  fun  to 

be  left  Ijchind  and -  He  got  sorrier 

and  sorrier  for  himself,  which  is  a  very, 
very  bad  thing  for  a  very  young  man 
itio  Jo  do,  until  at  last  he  flung  himself 
back  on  the  bed,  and  with  his  head  full 
of  charging  cavalry,  photographs  of 
’varsity  teams,  batteries'***  galloping 
into  action,  and  lonely  outcasts  left 
behind,  he  finally  dropped  asleep,  just 
as  the  night  was  graying  and  the  birds 
were  beginning  to  chirp'*®®  in  the 
trees  outside.  For  just  a  minute  he 
forgot,  and  then  somebody  shook  him 
and  he  saw  the  Other  Man  was  stand¬ 
ing  over  him'***  fresh  as  paint. 

“Gee,  man!’’  he  laughed;  “you  look 
dead  as  a  smelt!  Don’t  mean  to  say 
yoi;  stayed  awake  with  all  that  bed 
to  **®  range  about  in!” 

‘  Oh,  no,”  said  the  Vandalia  Miler; 
“I  slept  all  right.” 

He  ran  very  well  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing.  Had  he  had  a'***  bit  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  racing,  he  would  have  tried 
sooner  to  get  within  striking  distance 
of  the  leaders.  As  it  was,  coming 
round  the  upper'*®®  turn  into  the 
stretch,  he  sprinted  past  the  fifth  and 
fourth  men  and  lost  his  feet  and  fell, 
completely  run  out,  just  as  he  was**** 
being  beaten  for  third  place  about 
seven  feet  short  of  the  tape.  It 
was  one  of  those  races  of  which  the 
spectator  always  may  remark***®  that 
if  the  man  had  had  a  bit  more  sand  he 
would  have  won.  The  Other  Man  had 
already  won  his  brilliant  victory  in 
the****  hundred  when  the  Vandalia 
Miler  was  beaten.  A  lot  of  people 
were  congratulating  him,  and  the 
trainer  of  one  of  the  State  universities 
had  just'*®®  promised  him  board  and 
tuition  if  he  would  enter  there  that  fall 
when  the  Miler  staggered  over  the  line. 
The  Other  Man  said  things  to****  the 
trainer  and  told  him  that  he  guessed 
he’d  mistaken  his  man. 
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“Where  we’re  going,”  and  he  smiled 
at  the  Vandalia  Miler  as  he  helped'*^® 
him  to  the  dressing  room,  “they  don’t 
have  professionals  on  the  team!”  The 
Vandalia  Miler  didn’t  say  anything — 
you  can’t  say  much  just  after  you’ve 
run  yourself  out  in  a  mile  race — 
but  just  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  pulled 
on  his  clothes.  He  was  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the*®®®  Vandalia  Blade. 
They  had  made  him  feel  very  proud 
and  important  a  couple  of  days  before 
when  they  had  asked  him  to  “rush  in 
a*®*‘  thousand  words  after  the  games, 
just  as  soon  as  he  could  jump  on  a 
wire.”  So  he  dragged  himself  over  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  *®®®  jumped 
on  the  wire.  It  was  not  in  what  you 
would  call  a  creative  mood.  But  he 
sent  the  story.  By  biting  his  lip  and 
stopping*®*®  every  little  while,  he  told  all 
about  it,  while  little  black  spots  chased 
each  other  up  the  paper  and  the  rest 
who  had  been  beaten  were**®®  coming 
to  and  the  Other  Man  was  making 
friends  with  the  prep-school  stars  and 
promising  to  look  them  up  when  he 
got  down  East.***® 

When  the  story  was  off  the  wire,  he 
went  back  to  the  boarding-house  and 
lay  down  on  the  tall  feather-bed.  He 
was  still**®®  there  when  the  Other  Man 
came  up  to  dress  for  the  dance  that 
was  to  be  given  for  the  visiting  teams 
that  night  in  the***®  college  gym.  The 
Other  Man  began  early,  because,  with 
only  a  little,  wavy  mirror  and  a 
smelly  kerosene  lamp,  a  wet  hair  brush 
and  a  **®®  straight  stand-upcollarabjut 
as  high  as  a  cuff,  it  takes  one  quite  a 
while  to  make  one’s  self  look  like  a  Gib¬ 
son  man.***®  The  Other  Man  spatted 
down  his  hair  in  the  light  of  the  little 
lamp  and  whistled  between  his  teeth; 
the  Vandalia  Miler  lay  on  the**®® 
feather-bed,  staring  at  the  white¬ 
washed  ceiling  and  thinking.  lie 
couldn’t  ask  the  belle  of  the  ball 
down  to  the  football  game  next 
autumn;***®  he  couldn’t  promise  to  send 
back  a  college  pin  for  a  red  satin 
pillow  with  a  white  initial  on  it,  and 
i)et  boxes  of  Huyler’s**®®  on  sure  things 
with  all  the  girls  who  wanted  to  lose 


and  make  tobacco-pouches  for  him. 
He  couldn’t  put  on  any  dog  at  all.***® 
It  was  back  to  the  tall  grass  for 
him. 

“Better  hurry  up  and  get  ready,” 
said  the  Other  Man,  puffing  over  his 
tie. 

“Don’t  think**®®  I’ll  go,”  said  the 
Vandalia  Miler.  He  mumbled  some¬ 
thing  about  having  a  headache  and 
feeling  pretty  dop>ey.  “What’s  the 
sport,  anyway,”  he  added,  “meeting 
a***®,  lot  of  girls  you’re  never  going  to 
see  again?”  He  was,  you  see,  in  a 
pretty  bad  way. 

The  Other  Man  turned  round  and 
stared.**®®  Then  he  laughed.  Such  re¬ 
marks  were  not  worth  a  reply. 

“S;e  you  there!”  he  chirped  present¬ 
ly.  Then,  with  his  trousers  turned 
up  an  extra  reef***®  and  his  straw 
hat  stuck  on  one  side — all  very  rakish 
and  kinky — he  blew  out  and  down  the 
stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time.**®® 

The  Vandalia  Miler  thought  some 
more.  After  a  while  he  got  up, 
stretched,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Then 
he  jammed  his  running  clothes  into 
his***®  suit-case — they  weren’t  going 
to  be  much  use  to  him  any  more — and 
started  for  the  station. 

Everybody  in  Pardeeville  was 
going  to  the*®®®  dance.  On  the  front 
orches,  in  the  light  of  the  hall  lamps, 
e  could  see  the  girls  slipping  their 
light  scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and*®*® 
now  and  then,  far  down  a  cross-street 
catch  the  glimmer  of  white  through 
the  trees.  The  sidewalk  was  narrow, 
with  a  picket-fence  on*®®®  one  side 
and  big  elms  on  the  other,  and  every 
little  while  he  and  his  suit-case 
would  have  to  flatten  up  against  the 
fence*®*®  while  a  couple  passed  him  with 
low  words,  perhaps,  that  he  couldn’t 
hear,  and  a  ripple  of  laughter,  white 
dresses — whiter  in  the  dark — and**®®  a 
breath  of  perfume  in  the  air  after  they 
had  gone. 

The  station  was  deserted  and  si¬ 
lent  as  the  tomb.  The  only  sign  of 
life***®  was  the  lamp,  shining  through 
the  window,  and  the  sleepy  telegraph 
operator  nodding  over  his  key. 
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The  Vandalia  Miler  chucked  his  suit¬ 
case  against  the**‘®  wall  and  began 
tramping  up  and  down,  counting  the 
number  of  steps  from  one  end  of 
the 'platform  to  the  other.  After  a 
long  while*®^‘  he  went  over  to  the  little 
grocery  across  the  street,  bought  a 
box  of  “Sweet  Caps”  and  smoked 
them  relentlessly  one  after  another, 
inhaling  the”“®  last  two  or  three  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  he  was  hardened  to 
all  things  and  didn’t  care.  Really, 
though,  things  were  getting  more  and 
more*'*®  on  his  nerves,  and  he  did  care. 

Hours,  it  seemed,  dragged  away. 
He  sat  on  the  baggage  truck,  try¬ 
ing  not  to  listen.  It  was  clear**®®  moon¬ 
light,  still  and  clear  as  a  bell.  The 
gym  where  they  were  dancing  was 
only  a  few  blocks  away,  behind  the 
trees,  and  on  the***®  other  side  of  the 
track  was  open  prairie.  There  wasn’t 
a  sound  there  on  the  station  platform 
except  the  clicking  of  the  telegraph 
key,  and**®®  he  could  hear  the  faint 
music  of  the  violins  and  the  toot-toot 
of  the  cornet  coming  over  the 
trees. 

It  was  after  midnight  when***®  the 
train  thundered  in.  He  was  in  his 
seat,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  when  the  rest  came  down  the 
street  on**®®  the  run  and  the  Other  Man, 
panting  and  excited,  bounced  into  the 
seat  beside  him.  The  Other  Man 
had  to  tell  about  it,  whether  anyone***® 
listened  or  not — what  she  said  and  he 
said,  and  how  she  cut  her  dances  right 
and  left  to  sit  ’em  out  with  him  and*®®® 
came  down  to  within  half  a  block  of 
the  station  to  see  him  off.  And  then 
there  was  a  waltz  that  the  Other 
Man  wasn’t*®*®  ever  going  to  forget — 
“The  finest  waltz  1  ever  hope  to  hear, 
and  that’s  a  fact.”  The  Vandalia 
Miler  stood  it  for  a  long  time.*®®®  Once 
he  sat  up  suddenly  and  jammed  on 
his  hat. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  forget  it!” 
he  said.  “Aren’t  you  ever  going 
to  g[et  over  being*®*®  a  kid?”  The  Van- 
dalia  Miler,  you  see,  had  had  to  get 
over^being  a  kid  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  didn’t  come  so  easy.*®®® 


“Whatever’s  wrong  with  you?” 
laughed  the  Other  Man.  “Never  saw 
anybody  so  peevish  in  my  life!” 
And  he  began  to  whistle  the  tune 
harder  than*®*®  ever.  , 

The  train  was  a  milk-train.  It  stop¬ 
ped  at  every  cross-road.  It  was 
stiflingly  hot  and  smelly  in  the  car, 
and  the  Other*®®®  Man  kept  on  hum¬ 
ming  steadily  as  a  pianola  and  keeping 
time  by  snapping  his  fingers,  but,  for 
all  that,  the  Vandalia  Miler  finally 
dropped  asleep.*®*®  He  dreamed  that  he 
was  down  East,  after  all,  and  winning 
the  mile  down  a  track  about  like  a 
sublimated  skating-rink,  with  an  audi¬ 
ence  *‘®®  of  a  billion  or  two  people  rising 
to  him  from  a  sort  of  stadium  made 
of  pure  white  marble  and  gold.  He 
was  just  being***®  heaved  up  in  the  air 
by  the  frantic  populace,  when  he 
woke  up.  And  the  Other  Man  was 
shaking  him  by  the  arm  and  telling**®® 
him  that  _they  were  back  in  Van¬ 
dalia. 

He  didn’t  need  anyone  to  tell  him 
that.  It  was  growing  light  as  they 
stepped  off  the  train***® — that  dead-to- 
the-world  time  of  night  when  the 
lamps  are  getting  pale.  He  was 
just  blinking  his  eyes  open  and  seeing 
the  old**®®  station  and  the  lumber  yard 
and  the  Waldorf  Cafe,  and  everything 
inside  of  him  seemed  to  be  caving 
in,  when  the  Other  Man,  still  up***®  in 
the  air  and  keen  as  a  mink,  began  to 
bray  out  his  everlasting  waltz.  The 
Vandalia  Miler  jumped  as  though 
you  had  shot  off**®®  a  revolver  just  be¬ 
hind  his  ear.  He  whirled  round  and 
almost  yelled:  “For  heaven’s  sake, 
man,  shut  iipl" 

The  Other  Man  looked  at  him***® 
and  laughed. 

“I  don’t  see  what  license  you’ve 
got  to  be  so  all-fired  grouchy,”  he  said. 
*Tf  you’d  won - ” 

“Well?”  cried  the  V'andalia  Miler, 
stepping**®®  closer.” 

“It  looked  to  me — 

“Looked  to  youl  Are  you  calling 
me  a  quitter?”  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  had  lasted  two  whole 
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days  and****  nights,  now,  and  the  ends 
of  his  nerves  were  all  sticking  out. 

“Say  it,  will  you?”  He  dropped 
his  suit-case  on  the  sidewalk  and***® 
clenched  his  fists.  “Just  say  it,  now — 
how  did  it  look  to  you?” 

And  then,  before  anyone  guessed 
what  was  coming,  he  shot  out  with**'* 
his  fist. 

The  Other  Man’s  hands  were  down, 
helpless.  (3384) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  I 

Words 

Amy,  cracked,  grit,  legatee,  arraign, 
inhale,  mettle,  Tait,  realm,  heed,  dealt, 
deckle,  emery,  tally,  errata,  hamlet, 
clinic,  tallied,  canny,  reckon,  nagged, 
gala,  arcade.  (23) 

Sentences 

Mary  would  not  kill  the  cricket. 
Our  team  will  drill  at  the  green.  The 
good  lady  will  meet  her  at  the  gate. 
He  would  not**  meet  the  late  train. 
Will  he  take  the  Erie  lake  trail?  He 
cannot  get  the  millet  at  the  mill.  Will 
Eddie  get  the  milk  at*®  the  creamery? 
Mama  cannot  make  tea  in  a  leaky 
kettle.  (60) 

Lesson  II 

Words 

Flange,  filmy,  tap,  feign,  ban,  Taft, 
valve,  shelf,  chirp,  shrill,  packet, 
hedge,  heave,  Faber,  chattel,  prepay, 
maple,  relieve,  peeved,  plaid,  par, 
gashed,  fragile,  limber,  penal,**  apt, 
bell.  (27) 

Sentences 

Please  give  Mr.  Shelly  the  pan  for 
the  lady.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
little  lad.  I  shall  not  make  the  plea 
for  him.**  The  packer  gave  him  the 
fat  meat.  I  will  give  her  a  reply  after 
I  get  the  letter.  I  believe  Dave  will 
be  here  at*®  the  ridge.  Which  check 


shall  I  give  him?  He  would  not  teach 
me  the  trick.  Please  put  the  check  in 
the  letter.  (72) 

Lesson  III 

Words 

Brocade,  abode,  corrode,  notch,  oar 
(ore),  folly,  trough,  remodel,  trolley, 
morale,  jobber,  off,  merino,  honor, 
porch,  prop,  toll,  broken,  jog,  golf, 
opaque,  hopper,  globe,  dado,  fork,** 
romp,  tonic.  (27) 

Sentences 

All  the  coal  will  be  put  in  the  bin. 
He  will  call  for  the  letter.  The  jolly 
jockey  jogged  the  pony.  I  am  not 
far**  from  the  door.  The  judge  would 
not  favor  him.  Will  he  follow  me 
beyond  the  bridge?  Tom  shot  the 
hawk.  He  told  her  about  the*®  plan. 
Will  he  keep  the  check  for  me?  John 
broke  the  globe  on  the  porch.  The 
rogue  would  not  toll  the  bell.  (72) 

Lesson  IV 

,  Words 

Annul,  plug,  cut,  yon,  tool,  watt, 
whalebone,  yell,  woolly,  quilt,  curried, 
gushed,  muddle,  muggy,  shrug,  web, 
doorway,  unhappy,  recoup,  pulley, 
venom,  allude,  lagoon.  (23) 

Sentences 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Paddle 
your  own  canoe.  She  will  weave  the 
woolen  rug  for  you.  We  will  get  the 
wagon  from  the**  shop.  Your  letter 
will  reach  him  before  we  can  make  a 
reply.  I  know  your  work  will  please 
the  public.  Could  he  go  to  the*®  opera? 
The  book  will  be  read  by  all.  Do  you 
know  when  it  will  be  ready?  (66) 

Lesson  V 

Words 

Slacker,  series,  saddle,  satchel, 
chassis,  assay,  oath,  Nathan,  lathe. 
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ooze,  gusset,  muskets,  thorax,  tank, 
sting,  trespassing,  ungainly,  wearily, 
v'icious,  suite  (sweet),  strappings, 
concede,  inception,  expanse,  basket,** 
console,  swell,  skids,  masks,  supper, 
castle.  (31) 

Sentences 

Athens  is  a  very  pretty  city,  so  we 
are  told.  His  accomplice  would  not 
soueal  on  him.  The  desk  was  made 
of  oak.  The  horse**  would  not 
draw  the  heavy  sleigh  through  the 
deep  snow.  This  is  a  very  slow  train. 
We  desire  a  list  of  all  the  things  you*® 
will  need  when  you  go  on  your  long 
trip.  Will  James  speak  at  our  next 
meeting?  Those  books  are  very  good 
for  little  folks.  That**  case  is  set  for 
early  next  week.  (82) 

Lesson  VI 

Words 

Acute,  align,  bowery,  doily,  affiliate, 
coyote,  lowly,  mohair,  poet,  trachea, 
aerial,  Suez,  ice,  unit,  hide,  finely, 
howl,  oily,  join,  lye  (lie),  minus,  iv> , 
poison,  piano,  bile,**  rescue,  rout, 
pouch.  (28) 

Sentences 

Will  you  allow  him  to  join  the 
aviation  corp?  Your  kind  letter 
reached  me  here.  I  enjoyed  reading 
it  so  much.  1  shall  write  you**  a  nice 
long  letter  real  soon.  Will  you  please 
wire  us  when  you  ship  the  fine  lawns? 
The  boy  scout  cried  out,  “Ah,  see 
my*®  kite!  It  is  flying  higher  than 
ever.”  What  kind  of  ties  do  you 
wish  for  your  spring  sale?  (68) 

^  When  a  Man  is  Down  and  Out 

By  Orison  Swett  Harden 

A  man  is  never  out  of  the  race  until 
his  courage  fails.  When  that  goes, 
his  faith  in  himself  is  gone.  Then, 
indeed,  he  is**  down  and  out. 

<Vne  of  the  things  that  characterizes 
men  of  large  achievement  is  their 


habit  of  wringing  victory  from  defeat. 
What  would  be  stumbling*®-blocks, 
great  disasters  to  other  men,  they  use 
as  stepping-stones.  Like  rubber  balls 
the  harder  they  fall  the  quicker  and 
the  higher  they  rebound. 

Napoleon**  was  never  so  resourceful, 
never  so  level-headed,  never  had  that 
vigorous  mental  grasp,  never  able  to 
make  such  powerful  combinations  as 
when  he  was'®®  driven  to  desperation. 

It  is  the  stress,  the  striving  and 
struggling  to  overcome  difficulties, 
seeming  impossibilities,  that  makes 
giant  men.  Those  who  fear  to  tackle'** 
big  things,  and  those  who  simply  carry 
out  the  programs  of  others  and  never 
think  or  act  for  themselves,  never 
make  stalwart  characters. 

No  man'*®  is  down  and  out  so  long 
as  his  ambition  lives  and  he  keeps 
struggling  toward  his  goal.  More¬ 
over,  if  he  keeps  on  struggling,  with 
victory'**  in  his  mind,  nothing  can 
keep  him  from  reaching  that  goal. 
(186) 

Sentences  on  ''Similar  Words" 
—III 

There  was  dissent  among  the  people 
present  as  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  allusion  made  by  the  speaker. 

The  definition  of  the  word  “elision”*’' 
is  not  one  which  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  students. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  was 
even  more  difficult  than  the  ascent. 

The  detection  of  a*®  typographical 
error  is  a  simple  matter  to  a  trained 
eye. 

Poverty  will  not  deter  an  ambitious 
man  from  winning  success  if  he  will 
not  desisf^  from  his  efforts  to  secure 
an  education. 

From  the  earliest  times  earnest, 
honest,  sustained  effort  has  brought 
its  own  reward. 

If  you  intend  to  double'®®  space 
this  letter  it  will  look  better  if  you 
indent  five  spaces  at  the  left-hand 
margin. 

The  labors  performed  by  the  han»i 
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do  not***  seem  nearly  as  laborious  as 
those  performed  by  the  tired  brain  of  a 
lawyer  in  going  over  a  case  again  and 
again. ' 

You  are  liable'^  to  become  involved 
in  a  libel  case  if  you  do  not  cease  mak¬ 
ing  remarks  of  that  kind  in  public 
about  so  likable  a  man  as*^*  Mr. 
Edwards. 

I  cannot  hnd  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject,  among  the  memoranda  in  this 
hie. 

Neglect  in  little  things  will  result 
in  a  habit*®®  of  negligence  which  will 
be  hard  to  overcome  and  which  will 
persecute  you  every  day  in  your  office 
routine. 

It  is  preeminently  proper  that  they*** 
should  be  provided  with  safe  conduct 
through  the  prescribed  zone. 

The  proscription  of  the  bandits  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  military  precision*^  with  which 
the  procession  marched  was  the  result 
of  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  parade. 

His  prevision  of  the  phenomena*’* 
enabled  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

Have  they  made  provision  for  the 
proceeds  to  be  distributed  according 
to  the  arrangements  made  preceding 
the  campaign? 

Keen*®®  perception  should  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  premium  to  be  won 
in  that  way.  (315) 

— Lorna  D.  Brown,  Keating  School 
of  Stenography,  Seattle. 

Independence  Hall 

Philadelphia  has  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  Independence  Hall.  And  the 
whole  country  is  happy  because  of  the 
care  which  is  given  to  it**  by  the  City 
Fathers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  plate  on  the  building  tells  the 
story  of  its  participation  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic: 

‘‘Here  the*®  Continental  Congress 
sat  from  the  date  it  convened,  May 
10,  1775,  until  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  except  when  in  1776-**-77  it 
sat  in  Baltimore  and  in  1777-78  in 


Lancaster  and  York,  due  to,  the*®® 
temporary  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British  Army. 

“Here  on  June  16,  1775,  George 
Washington  accepted  his  appointment 
by  Congress  as  General***  of  the 
Continental  Army. 

“Here  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  adopted 
and  on  July  9,  1778,**®  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union  between  the  States  were  adopt¬ 
ed  and  signed. 

“Here  on  November  3,  1781, 

twenty-four***  standards  taken  at  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  Congress  and  his  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  France. 

“Here  on  November  17,*®®  1787, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  and  signed." 

And  herein  hangs  the  bell — the 
Liberty  Bell — which  proclaimed  “lib¬ 
erty***  throughout  the  land  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof,"  rung,  as  the 
legend  runs,  by  an  aged  sire  at  the 
word  of  his  grandson  when**®  the 
momentous  vote  on  Independence  had 
been  taken  “that  these  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States" — on  the  day  we***  celebrate, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776.  (284) 

— Graphite. 

The  Diamond  Necklace 

By  Guy  de  Maupassant 

And  now  that  the  necklace  was  paid 
for  she  would  tell  her  everything. 
Why  not?  She  walked  up  to  Madame 
Forestier  and  said:  “Good  morning,***® 
Jeanne." 

Her  friend  did  not  recognize  her 
and  appeared  astonished  at  being 
addressed  so  familiarly  by  a  woman 
of  the  people. 

“But,  my  good  woman,****  I  do 
not  know  you.  I  think  you  are  mis¬ 
taken." 

“No,  I  am  Matilda  Loisel." 

Madame  Forestier  exclaimed  in 
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astonishment:  "Oh!  my  poor  Ma¬ 
tilda,  how*’®®  you  are  changed!” 

"Yes,  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  have  lived  in  misery 
since  last  I  saw  you,  and  all  because*’** 
of  you.” 

"Because  of  me!  What  do  you 
mean?” 

"Do  you  remember  the  diamond 
necklace  you  let  me  have  to  wear 
to  the  Minister’s  Ball?”*’*® 

"Yes.  Well?” 

"Well,  I  lost  it.” 

"Lost  it!  How  could  you,  since 
you  returned  it  to  me?” 

"I  returned  you  one  exactly  like 
it.  For*”*  ten  years  we  have  been 
paying  for  it.  You  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  it  was  not  easy  for  us  who  had 
nothing — but  it  is  finished**®®  and  I 
am  content.” 


Madame  Forestier  gazed  at  her 
wide-eyed  and  said:  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  bought  a  necklace 
of  diamonds****  to  replace  mine?” 

"Yes.  You  never  found  it  out  then? 
They  were  exactly  alike.”  She  smiled 
with  pride. 

Touched  to  the  heart,  Madame 
Forestier  took***®  the  poor  rough 
hands  in  hers  and  drew  her  tenderly 
to  her.  With  her  voice  filled  with 
tears  she  said:  "Oh!  my  poor  Ma¬ 
tilda!  But**’*  mine  were  false.  They 
were  not  worth  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  francs!”  (2887) 

|7'kii  story  was  begun  in  Ike  June  issue.j 


A  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q  Were  you  secretary-treasurer 
in  1915*®  and  1916? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  were  you  located? 

A  Joplin,  Missouri. 

Q  In  1915  who’*  were  the  directors 
of  the  Brady  Lead  Company? 

A  Henry  Wheeler,  Fred  Weber, 
W.  S.  Pate,  S.  M.  Brady,  Robert 
Young,  John  Dickens  and  myself.’®® 

I  don’t  remember  just  what, time,  but 
Fred  Weber  disposed  of  his  stock  and 
A.  Mv  Brady  was  elected  in  kis  place. 

Q  Henry  Wheeler’**  is  now  de¬ 
ceased? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  The  interests  of  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  Weber  were  nominal? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  also  Mr.  Young?’*® 

A  No,  Mr.  Young  is  a  large  stock¬ 
holder. 

Q  So  far  as  your  records  show, 
there  was  never  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  board  of”*  directors  of  the  Brady 
Lead  Company  to  authorize  a  trans¬ 
action  in  connection  with  the  lease 
given  by  the  Higgins  Land  Company 
to  the  Brady  Lead*®®  Company  which 
is  offered  in  evidence,  marked  Exhibit 
D,  and  the  contract  Mr.  Herman 
identified  as  having  been  lost,  was 
there? 

A  There  was  no***  formal  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

Q  Was'Colonel  Dickens  ever  here 
from  West  Virginia? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  your  brother? 

A  Both  of  them**®  were  here  a 
short  time  afterwards. 

Q  Did  they  have  any  knowledge 
of  these  transactions? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

a  Did  you  discuss  the  matter 
*’*  them? 

A  Yes,  sir,  by  mail. 

Q  And  personally,  also? 

A  Yes,  sir,  personally  after  they 
got  here. 


A  Mining  Case 

HIRAM  BRADY,  sworn  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Mills 

Q  State  your  name. 

A  Hiram**  Brady. 

Q  What  connection  did  you  have, 
if  any,  with  the  Brady  Lead  Company? 
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Q  What  was  their  attitude  toward 
these*®®  various  transactions? 

MR.  CURREY:  Objected  to  as  a 
mere  conclusion. 

MR.  MILLS:  Did  they  consent  to 
all  the  transactions? 

THE  COURT:  State  what  knowl¬ 
edge  they®**  had  and  whether  they 
objected. 

MR.  MILLS:  Did  they  ever  object 
to  these  transactions? 

A  No,  sir.  (342) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Technical  Terms 

Chemistry 

A.  Abrasive,  absinth,  acetate, 
acetic,  acetylene,  acid,  adhesive,  aerat¬ 
ed,  alabaster,  alchemy,  alkali,  alka¬ 
line,  alkaloids,  alloy,  alum,  aluminum, 
amalgam,  ammonia,  anaesthetic,  an¬ 
iline,  antiseptic,  aqueous,  argol,  ar¬ 
senic,  arsenopyrites,**  atom,  atropine, 
azurite. 

B.  Bacteria,  benzene,  Bessemer, 
bismuth,  bituminous,  borax,  bornite, 
bromides,  bronze,  by-products. 

C.  Cadmium,  cathode,  calcium, 
calomel,  calorie,  carbide,  carbolic, 
carborundum,  caustic,  celluloid,  cel¬ 
lulose,*®  ceramic,  charcoal,  chloride, 
chloroform,  chrome,  chromium,  citric, 
cocaine,  collodion,  combustion,  cru¬ 
cible,  cyanide. 

D.  Decomposition,  deliquescent, 
denatured,  desiccating,  dimorphous, 
dioxide,  disinfectant,  disulphide,  dol¬ 
omite. 

E.  Effervesce,  efflorescence,  elec¬ 
trode,  electrolysis,^*  epsom,  equivalent, 
ether,  ethyl,  ethylamine,  evolution. 

F.  Feldspar,  ferric,  ferroman¬ 
ganese,  ferrosilicon,  fibrous,  fluorine, 
flux,  formaldehyde,  formalin. 

G.  Gadolinium,  gaseous,  gelatine, 
glucose,  glycerine,  gram,  gypsite, 
gypsum. 

H.  Helium,  heptane,*®®  homologous, 
hydrocarbons,  hydrochloric,  hydro¬ 
fluoric,  hydrolysis,  hydrosulphuric, 
hydroxide. 


1.  Iodoform,  indigo,  iodine,  iso¬ 
meric. 

L.  Lactic,  limewater,  lithium,  lum¬ 
inosity. 

M.  Magnesia,  magnesium,  mal¬ 
achite,  magnetite,  malleable,  man¬ 
ganese,  measurement,  mercury,  me¬ 
chanical,  metaphosphoric,***  metasil- 
icic,  metastannic,  methyl,  microcos- 
mic,  molecule,  monoxide,  muriatic. 

N.  Naphthalene,  nitrate,  nitro¬ 
glycerin. 

O.  Orthophosphates,  oxalic,  oxide, 
oxygen,  oxyhydrogen,  ozone. 

P.  Palladium,  paraffin,  Paris 
green,  permanganic,  peroxide,  pe¬ 
troleum,  phosphorous,  pigment,*" 
plastic,  platinic,  platinum,  pneumatic, 
polyhalite,  potassium,  precipitate,  pro¬ 
tein,  prussic,  pyrites. 

R.  Radical,  radium,  reaction,  rho¬ 
dium,  rennin,  residue,  respiration, 
rhombic,  rubidium,  rutile. 

S.  Sal  ammoniac,  saltpetre,  sele¬ 
nite,  silica,*.**  smokeless  powder,  specific 
gravity,  stannic,  stannous,  synthesis. 

T.  Tannin,  tantalum,  tartaric,  ten¬ 
sion,  tetraboric,  thermite,  thermome¬ 
ter,  thiosulphuric,  thorium,  tungsten. 

V.  Vanadium,  vitriol,  volatile. 

W.  Wood  alcohol,  wrought  iron. 

Y.  Yttrium.*®® 

Z.  Zirconium.  (201) 

Financial  Correspondence 

Mr.  E.  H.  Miller, 

1924  Kendall  Avenue, 

City. 

Dear  Sir ; 

Fifteen  dollars  and  forty  cents  is 
the  price — of  mental  security  to** 
you. 

Have  you  given  sufficient  thought 
to  protecting  your  greatest  asset — 
your  earning  capacity?  Statictics  show 
that  you  have  six  chances  in  seven  of 
being*®  secure.  Are  you  prepared  to 
meet  the  seventh  chance?  Fifteen 
dollars  and  forty  cents  paid  once  in 
fifty-two  weeks  assures  you  of  a  check 
for**  twenty-five  dollars  every  week 
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Graded  Readings 

in  Gregg  Shorthand 

BY  ALICE  M.  HUNTER 


"ITTAS  prepared  as  a  companion  to  the  revised  Gregg  Shorthand 
*  Manual.  The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  material  that  has 
never  before  been  used  in  any  of  our  publications.  No  isolated  word 
lists  and  no  disconnected  sentences.  From  the  first  lesson  to  the  last 
the  contents  are  made  up  of  intensely  interesting  and  entertaining 
paragraphs,  business  letters,  articles,  and  stories,  all  written  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ujvto-date  shorthand.  Six  pages  of  shorthand  for  each 
lesson.  Particularly  interesting  to  young  students. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Features  Are: 


1.  Short  Paragraphs  on  various 
subjects 

3.  Business  Letters 

3.  Short  Stories 

The  Ball  Game 
The  Pony 
A  Trip 

A  Vacation  Trip  (drill  on  geo¬ 
graphical  names) 

4.  Fables 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons 

The  Power  of  Fables 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

The  Honest  Woodman 

The  Monkey  as  a  Judge 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb 


5.  Biographies  of  Great  Americans 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
John  Quincy  Adams 
Daniel  Webster 
George  Washington 
Robert  E.  Lee 
Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Abraham  Lincoln 


6.  Interesting  Articles  on  Commer¬ 
cial  Products 

Cotton 


Paper 

Iron  and  Steel 


Petroleum 

Pottery 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  126  pages,  list  price,  75  cents 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  YorV 


Chicago 


Boston 


San  Francisco 
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if  you  meet  with  an  ordinary  accident, 
fifty  dollars  if  you  meet  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  a  public  conveyance  or*®® 
burning  building,  and  sixty-two  dol¬ 
lars  fifty  cents  if  you  meet  with  an 
accident  of  travel.  Thirty-five  dollars 
added  to  the  fifteen  dollars  protects**® 
you  from  illness  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  dollars  weekly — thirty- 
seven  dollars  fifty  cents  if  you  _  are 
confined  to  the  hospital,  plus  stipu¬ 
lated**®  sums  for  certain  operations 
if  that  is  necessary. 

By  returning  the  inclosed  card 
you  do  not  pave  the  way  for  a  siege 
of  solicitation.  I**‘  make  but  one 
call  and  submit  my  proposition  in 
ten  minutes;  then  I  let  facts  influence 
your  decision.  If  you  are  not  inter¬ 
ested,  you  will*®®  not  be  approached 
again. 

Yours  very  truly,  (207) 

Mr.  George  P.  Barr, 

Yonkers,  New  York. 

Hear  Mr.  Barr: 

If  you  have  a  moderate  amount  of 
money  with  which  you  would  like 
to  make**  a  splendid  profit.  I  wish 
you  would  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this  letter.  I  know  this  is 
out  of  the*®  usual  line  of  investment, 
but  a  most  remarkable  opportunity 
has  just  develof>ed  here  in  the  Radium 
fields  of  southwestern  Colorado  for 
making  a  lot  oP*  money. 

I  won’t  bother  to  write  the  details 
until  I  hear  from  you.  But,  when 
you  do  get  the  whole  interesting  story, 
you  will  certainly*®®  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  for  you,  as  it  is  proving 
for  me,  the  greatest  opportunity, 
which  is  said  to  present  itself  once 
in***  a  lifetime. 

Very  truly  yours,  (130) 

{From  Constructive  Dictation,  by  Edward  Hall 
Gardner,  page  235,  letters  8  and  9.) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Used  to  Service 

‘‘I’m  sorry,  sir,”  protested  the 
private  secretary,  ‘‘but  there  is  no 


such  word  in  the  dictionary.” 

‘‘Then  tell  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  to  write  a  new**  one  and  get  it 
in!”  thundered  the  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry.  (35) 

Oh,  Boy! 

‘‘How  do  you  know  Perkins  doesn’t 
know  anything  about  sport?” 

“Why,  he  said  he  knew  Babe  Ruth 
when  she  was  a  chorus  girl!”  (23) 

•  Emergency  Measures 

Jones  was  trying  hard  to  stop  a 
leak  in  a  water  pipe  with  some  pages 
torn  from  an  old  magazine. 

"How  does  it  work?”  asked**  his 
wife. 

“Pretty  well,”  said  Jones.  “It 
only  leaks  p>eriodically,  now.”  (36) 

Not  Needed 

A  book  agent  approached  a  farmer. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “those  are  mighty 
fine  boys  of  yours.” 

“They  are,  stranger.  The  finest  in 
this  part  of**  the  world.” 

“I  reckon  you  would  buy  them  any¬ 
thing  they  want.” 

“Why,  sure,  stranger,  I  buy  them 
anything  they  need,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.”*® 

“Then,  sir,  let  me  sell  you  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  for  them.  There’s  nothing 
else  that  will  benefit  them  so  much.” 

The  farmer  looked  at  the  agent** 
in  astonishment.  “Why,  stranger,” 
said  he,  “them  boys  of  mine  don’t 
need  no  cyclopedias.  They  ride 
bosses!”  (93) 

Logical  Johnny 

“Johnny,”  said  his  mother,  “you 
haven’t  washed  the  back  of  your  neck. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self.” 

“What  for?  I  can’t  see  it.”** 

“But  other  people  can.” 

“They  can’t  unless  I  turn  my  back 
on  ’em,  and  you  always  told  me  it 
was  impolite  to  do  that.”  (49) 
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School  and  Personal  News 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 


F.  D.  Leete,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
in  Indianapolis.  Miss  Phillips’  stu¬ 
dents  are  benefiting  by  her  practical 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected  of  the 
secretary. 

4  A  A 

Not  all  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  have 
seen  the  newspaper  announcements  of 
the  marriage  of  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris, 
of  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Miss 
Mary  Ethel  McCloud,  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  on  August  14.  It  was  a  regular 
educator’s  ceremony!  Mr.  Ferris,  as 
most  of  you  know,  is  proprietor  of 
the  well-known  Ferris  Institute,  of 
Big  Rapids;  Mrs.  Ferris  was  formerly 
musical  director  of  the  Indiana  county 
school  institutes,  and  Dr.  George  R. 
Grose,  who  officiated,  is  president  of 
DePauw  University.  Mr.  Ferris’ 
interests,  undiverted  by  his  activities 
as  Governor  of  Michigan  from  1913 
to  1916,  have  remained  in  the  teaching 
field. 

4  4  4 

South  High  School  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  adding  another  capable  teach¬ 
er  to  its  faculty  this  year — Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Quinette,  formerly  head  of  the 
commercial  department  at  Norwin 
High  School,  Irwin,  Pennsylvania. 

4  4  4 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
.  School  was  a  pioneer  in  the  business 
college  field  in  the  central  west,  and 
Walter  Rasmussen  is  always  taking 
measures  to  keep  it  in  the  front  line. 
The  most  recent  step — unless  he  has 
done  something  new  since  July,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear 
that  he  had — is  to  take  over  into  his 


school  at  133  East  Fifth  Street,  St. 
Paul,  the  Northwestern  Calculating 
School,  adding  to  his  school  course 
first-class  instruction  and  service  in 
that  line  as  well  as  general  business 
education. 

4  4  4 

Mr.  Clyde  Huff,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Western  State  Normal 
School  at  Kalamazoo,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  with  Parson’s 
Business  College  of  the  same  city. 
Mr.  Huff  is  prominent  in  educational 
circles  in  Michigan,  and  his  joining  the 
staff  at  Parsons  adds  another  teacher 
of  high  rank  to  its  faculty. 

4  4  4 

Teachers  who  are  using  Construc¬ 
tive  Dictation  in  their  classes  will  be 
particularly  interested  to  learn  of 
the  promotion  of  its  author.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  Hall  Gardner  from  As¬ 
sociate  to  full  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Also  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Advertising,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Professor  Gardner  was  elected 
president. 

4  4  4 

Mr.  L.  S.  Brown,  who  has  conducted 
Brown’s  Business  University  at  Ad¬ 
rian,  Michigan,  for  many  years,  has 
turned  the  school  over  to  his  daughter 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Root,  and  has  himself  assumed  the 
agency  for  the  Buick  Automobile  in 
Adrian.  The  Roots  are  both  experi¬ 
enced  and  finely  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  school,  to  a  “bigger  success 
than  I  ever  did,’’  Mr.  Brown  pre- 
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diets.  Our  good  wishes  are  with  both 
former  and  present  owners  in  their 
new  activities. 

AAA 

Miss  Delia  L.  Briggs  is  teaching  at 
Port  Arthur  College,  Texas,  this  year. 
She  has  been  at  the  Canton  Actual 
Business  College  for  some  time  past. 

AAA 

Other  teachers  changing  after  long 
service  with  one  school,  are  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bowes,  who  has  gone  from  Morse 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  to  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 


College,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Marie  A 
Watson,  formerly  of  Berkshire  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  North  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  now  with  the  High  School 
at  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  and  A.  O. 
Hackman,  who  has  left  Heald's  Busi¬ 
ness  College  at  Oakland,  California,  to 
teach  in  the  High  School  at  San  Jose. 

AAA 

University  teachers  change  schools,, 
too.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  has  left 
the  Department  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
to  head  the  Banking  Department  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 


+  +  + 


Kern  County  First  to  Hold  California  Contests 


“T  WISH  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
omission  or  an  oversight  in  your 
article  in  the  last  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  entitled  ‘What  California 
Does  About  Contests,’  ”  writes  Mr. 
h.  J.  Ludden,  Principal  of  Kern  Coun¬ 
ty  Union  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Bakersfield,  California. 

“You  give  no  credit  to  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  which 
held  a  district  Typing  and  Shorthand 
Contest  in  connection  with  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Show  in  April.  I  believe  that 
the  said  contest  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  Berkeley,  Fresno  and  Long 
Beach  copied  the  contest  later  in  the 
year. 

“The  contest  at  Bakersfield  was 
between  the  high  schools  of  Kern 
County,  conducted  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  the  Kern  County 
Union  High  School  in  the  High 
School  Gymnasium  on  Saturday  after¬ 


noon  and  evening.  It  consisted  of 
music,  addresses,  contests  in  typing 
for  beginners  and  second-year  stu¬ 
dents,  demonstrations  of  shorthand 
and  shorthand  contests,  together  with 
demonstrations  by  leading  business 
houses  of  the  city  and  state  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  business  houses  such  as 
typewriters,  calculators,  addresso- 
graphs,  check  protectors,  etc. 

“Please  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.” 

We  had  not  received  any  data  on 
the  contest  at  Bakersfield,  and 
are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  Mr. 
Ludden  correct  us.  That  is  the  sort 
of  cooperation  we  want,  and  it  shows, 
too,  that  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  is  making  an  important  place 
for  itself  among  school  men  as  well  as 
teachers. 

Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  in  your 
town  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
other  teachers  of  the  country. 


j 
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Gregg 
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